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= self-denial which the idea, worked out, ought to pro- 
uce 

We have thus given a general outline of the whole story, and 
have analyzed at length the account of Marius’s conversion, as 
we may call it. We repeat it, the sketches of life and character 
are the valuable part of the work. No doubt it has a moral: 
its main object is to paint accurately the ‘dangerous classes’ in 
their wretchedness and hopelessness as well as in their crime, 


Its moral is best expressed in the author’s own words: ‘ Light ¥ 


‘up society from below. Let us have light, floods of light’ 
We all know that France is a country where education is not so 
widely spread as in England ; and education no doubt may do 
a good deal, but decentralization must work also. Wherever 
you have men crowded together in ¢ities—be it in London, or 


Paris, or Pekin—there you will always have a ‘ dangerous class) " 


which ragged schools, and district churches, and brothers of 
this and sisters of that confrérie, may make head against, but 
will never succeed in extirpating. 

Once more, let us remember what we said at the outset, 
that this kind of writing has a different value in France from 
what it would have here. The men who die behind barricades 

ing, ‘ Vivent les peuples, vive l'avenir!’ are not exactly on 
the level of our Cato Street conspirators. They certainly move 
France more than Thistlewood and his companions moved 
England. And let us not be hard upon the French, or pretend 
to deny their services to the world and to progress, because they 
are unlike us. 

Our laureate lays aside his title to be a world-wide poet, 

pathizing with humanity in all its forms, when he write 
that bitter line,— 
“The red fool-fury of the Seine 
May heap its barricades with dead.” 


No ; the French are a great and generous people. They are 
hardly themselves just now ; for, as M. V. Hugo says,— 


‘ The past is very strong among us, just as if a corpse had com: 
to life. This ‘‘dead man” seems to be the conqueror. He comes on 
with his legions, which are superstitions; with his sword, which is 
despotism ; with his flag, which is ignorance. He has gained te 
battles. He is marching forward; he threatens; he grins. But 
do not let us despair; let us sell the field on which Hannibal is 


encamped.’ 

So says M. Victor Hugo, and so say we most devoutly ; for 
though there must always be ‘Misérables’ in a land, still 
political debasement need not be added to that inequality of 
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rank and wealth which no one but a ‘ Marius-before-his-mar- 
riage’ would hope to do away with.* 


Arr. VI.—The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Critically Examined. 
By the Right Rev. Jonny Cotznso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. London: Longman & Co. 


CHILDREN, we say, are soon frightened, and the fright occa- 
sioned in many quarters by Bishop Colenso’s publication has no 
doubt been considerable. e have known even divines—simple 
souls as they too often are—to be startled by this strange Epis- 
copal utterance, and to look not a little crest-fallen before it. 
But when the sword is drawn, men who have seen war have a 
manner of their own. They do not fear where no fear is. They 
calmly take their account of the enemy, and make their prepara- 
tion accordingly. The Pentateuch is a very old battle-field. 
Celsus, Porphyry, and the Julian philosophers, have all fought 
there long ago. Our English Deists in the last century furbished 
up the old weapons, and set a keener edge upon them. Since 
then French Atheists and German Rationalists have flooded 
Christendom with their new light upon such matters. Many a 
time the poor Pentateuch has been pronounced dead, and as only 
waiting to be decently buried. And now again, if we hearken to 
some, and to some who should have known better, the obsequies 
of the aged sufferer are not far distant. But the voice which has 
lied so often may well be suspected of having lied once more. 
An antagonist reported so many times as dead, and who has 
seen assailants become prostrate and powerless so often, may 

* Since the above was written, one marked difference between France and 


England has been set forth more clearly than ever. The case of Rosatie Dotse 
has given — significance to many of Victor Hugo’s remarks about the French 
criminal code 


For instance, in vol. i. we are told of a man and woman taken up for coining. 
The proofs are insuflicient—cannot be completed unless the woman turns 
approver. She remains firm under much—not bodily torture; oh, no!—Victor 
Hugo is speaking of the dark age of the Restoration, not of the present time of 
light and imperialism ; and so bodily torture never comes into his head—but under 
what we may politely term ‘ingenious efforts to extort the truth.’ At last 
‘M. le Procureur du Roi’ hits on a notable device. He causes a forged 
correspondence, as if between her husband and some other woman, to fall into the 
wife’s hands. She gets wild with jealousy, and in her blind rage compromises him. 
He is convicted. ‘ But,’ asks the good Bishop Bienvenu, to whom the story was 
told as an instance of laudable zeal in the cause of justice—‘ but where will M. le 
Procureur du Roi be tried 2’ 

So, we may ask, where will the tormentors of Rosatre Dotse be tried ? 

At any rate, such feelings and conduct on the part of the law officers, account, 
as we said, for a good deal in the book which would else be mere sentimental 
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not even yet have lost the charmed life of which he has seemed 
to be possessed. 

Now, were we to deem it enough to say thus much, and to pass 
lightly over what Dr. Colenso has written, on the plea that there 
is no novelty in his exceptions, and that replies have often been 
given to them, we admit that the Bishop and his friends would 
have a right to complain of insincere and unfair treatment. We 
do not mean to take that course. Much that the Bishop has said 
has been said before ; but he has stated objections which are his 
own, and we propose a thorough dealing with the items of the 
case, one by one, as they are presented in the book before us, at 
least so far as our space will allow. Our reasoning, too, on this 
subject, will not be borrowed from German orthodoxy, nor from 
any other school of thought, but will be the result of an exami- 
nation of the sacred text not a whit less independent than 
that of which the Bishop makes his boast. There are, however, 
one or two preliminary matters essential to a just apprehension 
of this topic, to which we must claim the attention of the reader 
before we attempt to fulfil this promise. 

We are often told, by those who would dispose us to abandon 
the received conception of Christianity, that the present age is 
such as the world has not before seen. Physical science has 
never been what it is now. Literary criticism has never been 
what it is now. We may, however, venture to ask, how it has 
come to pass that an increase of knowledge in regard to physics, 
must lead to a complete revolution in men’s thoughts on a sub- 
ject which is not physical, but strictly metaphysical, relating to 
mind or spirit. Sir Isaac Newton could disclose to us the 
wonders of the heavens, and still hold to the faith of St. Paul. 
We are ail familiar with achievements made within the last 
century by the new applications of chemistry and electricity. 
These have given us our steam-ships, our railroads, and our 
telegrams. The effect of these inventions on the action, and in 
some respects on the mind of society, must be confessed to be 
very great. But what is there in our being able to move from 
place to place, and to interchange communications and com- 
modities, with much more ease and speed than formerly, to make 
us so much wiser than our forefathers that we must necessarily 
cease to be Christians? Physical science may be used as a basis 
of exception against the miracles of Scripture, and to some por- 
tion of the history contained in it; but to the religion of the 
Bible, as consisting in a scheme of ethics and faith, such dis- 
coveries bear no sort of relation. It should never be forgotten 
that the province of physical science in relation to Christian 
evidence must always be of this limited significance. 
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Literary criticism embraces a much wider range. Judging 
from the language common with men opposed to Christianity 
as generally received among us, we should suppose that it is only 
in our own day that this system has been brought face to face 
with a real civilization. The inference from much that we hear 
manifestly is, that if this religion has been long accepted as true, 
the explanation must be found in the fact, that the ignorance of 
all past time in relation to it has been such as could not be 
expected to distinguish between its truth and its falsehood. If 
it has become strong, it must be because the intelligence proper 
to really cultivated men has never been brought to bear upon it. 

But this representation is manifestly untrue. Christianity 
was not the birth of a rude age, but of an age when the civili- 
zation of the ancient world had attained to the last stage of its 
development. In its infancy it stood the test of the highest 
culture the world had ever known, and won its triumphs in the 
presence of all the light and power which that culture had been 
able to realize. What is there in this influence of modern 
thought that must necessarily be fatal to Christianity ? 

In art, in literature, in government, in philosophy, we take no 
such precedence of the ancient world as to warrant any such 
conclusion. Our advanced physical science enables us to test 
the physical miracles of Scripture, in some respects, as the men 
of the early Christian centuries could not ; and the sifting pro- 
cess through which we are wont to put historical documents may 
be in some degree our own. But our greater critical power in 
these forms is marvellously over-estimated. To suppose the 
early Christians indifferent to the evidence of the faith which 
they had embraced, in the foresight of such consequences as were 
attendant on the profession of it, would be to the last degree 
absurd. It is clear from the whole texture of their writings, that 
nothing could be further from the thoughts of the Evangelists 
and Apostles than the notion that the people of that age could 
be brought to receive the Christian doctrine except upon 
grounds adapted to convince thoughtful and educated men. 
The intelligence then abroad was the ripest and the most 
diffused in history, and only by intelligence could it have been 
subdued to the faith of the Gospel. The manner in which Paul 
marshals the evidence in proof of our Lord’s resurrection, is 
merely a sample of the method in which the Apostles, and the 
early preachers of the Gospel, trained their converts into the 
habit of giving a reason for the hope that was in them. In 
that age, greatly more than in our own, the Christian teacher 
was a polemic, and Christian evidence was always a foremost 
theme with him. We address men, for the most part, who are 
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conventionally believers in the Gospel. Our great work is to 
vitalize this admitted and common faith. But it was otherwise 
in those days. Preachers then had to begin farther back. They 
had to convince men that Christianity itself was not a fiction or 
a fraud. Instead of being less disposed than ourselves to look to 
Moses and the Prophets as authorities, the difference was quite 
the other way. The first question put to a man avowing himself 
a Christian would be—What reason have you to think this reli- 
gion true? Hence, while the classical historians had been left to 
incorporate myths and legends upon any scale into their narra 
tives, the Christian and the Hebrew Scriptures were early 
assailed with the sceptical freedom which we see elaborated in the 
Niebuhr criticisms of our own time. But those writings survived 
such criticism then, and they will survive it still, Celsus and 
Porphyry were the Chubb and Toland, the Niebuhr and Strauss, 
of their time—men of that type, and possessing apparently 
much of the same kind of power. 

It is amusing to observe the effect of our physical discoveries 
on the mind of some persons. We have succeeded in doing 
many things in this direction, and the conclusion seems to be, 
that we have only to resolve, and we may succeed in doing 
anything. In fact, the middle age was hardly more credulous 
than our own; only with them the credulity had respect to 
the true in the past, while with us it has respect to the possible 
in the future. Seeing we can ride so fast by the rail, why, 
it has been asked, should not the next thing be to fly through 
the air? And the infection goes further: Having unlearnt 
our faith in astrology and witchcraft, why should we not unlearn 
our faith in Christianity and in religion altogether? So a 
general tendency towards dissettlement has grown up among 
us. Times which would change nothing have given place to 
times which seem bent on changing everything. But there 
is malady in the latter feeling as truly as in the former, 
and malady that will have its cure. 

In this country, the men are not few who are concerned to 
find a standing-place somewhere between the immobility of the 
past and the rashness of the present. In the view of such men, 
the course which Dr. Colenso has taken in dealing with the 
Pentateuch is not that to have been expected from a philo- 
sopher, still less from a Christian, and least of all from a 
Christian bishop. 

Philosophy suggests, that if we suppose a people to be 
separated by the Supreme Being to his special service in 
that remote age, and in those regions with which the history of 
the Israelites is connected, most of the features in that history, 
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which may startle the superficial among ourselves, are really 
features of the kind to have been expected in such a narrative. 

That minutiz in ritual, for example, which is often thought to 
have been so little worthy of a Divine appointment, is a 
religious feature which is never absent from the history of 
an Asiatic community, either in ancient or modern times. The 
presumption accordingly was, that this tendency of the oriental 
mind would not be overlooked in the case of the Israelites, but 
would be used to religious ends. The Asiatic man is the work- 
manship of the Almighty, and this is one of the qualities of 
that workmanship. What marvel, then, if the Creator is found 
training this tendency to a devout purpose in the case of 
his favoured people. Hence we may affirm, that the absence of 
such a code as we find in the Book of Leviticus would have 
been most ‘ unhistorical.’ 

The same may be said concerning the Theocratic character of 
the Hebrew government. All the old oriental governments, 
especially the most developed and potent among them, were 
Theocratic. The division of peoples into castes, and the rights 
which each caste might plead in its own defence, were all marked 
out and determined by a supposed Divine ordination. Whether 
on the banks of the Nile or of the Ganges, this was the form 
which law and the administration of law always took. The 
Eastern mind had come from the Creator with this mould upon 
it, and nothing could be more strictly ‘ historical’—more a thin 
to have been expected—than that the Hebrew legislation should 
have taken this type. 

The modern Deist may repudiate the Jehovah of the Hebrews 
because he is revealed after this manner. But had he been 
an ancient Asiatic, he must have submitted to such a Deity or to 
none. That the Creator should be the parent of a race of 
creatures so conditioned as to need an education and discipline 
of this description, is a great mystery. But the case being so, it 
is no mystery that the Infinite should condescend to minister 
in this manner to the necessities which he has permitted to 
exist. The exception here accordingly does not lie against 
the Hebrew revelation :. if it lies anywhere, it is against natural 
theology itself. The reader who overlooks this truth in the 
study of the Pentateuch, will never rightly apprehend it. The 
voice from God which some men seem to think should come 
to us through the writings of Moses, is a sort of voice which 
comes from no quarter in those far-off times. Even then, 
it became true, that not to believe in Moses was, logically and 
of necessity, not to believe at all. To look elsewhere was to 
be beset with the same difficulties, and more. 
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We have heard much of late concerning the ‘Education of 
‘the world.’ It is deemed philosophical to regard the intelligence 
of the race as passing through its stages of childhood and youth 
towards manhood. If we suppose the Pentateuch to possess any 
sort of authority, it surely points to a time which must be 
regarded as presenting a very immature and early stage in 
this process of training. Education supposes ignorance to be 
removed, weakness to be strengthened, growth to’ be realized. 
In the case of the individual it is a thing of slowness, though the 
whole life of the pupil will soon come to an end. What marvel 
if this process be found slow, very slow, in the case of a world. 
Here, it is a world-ignorance that has to be removed, a world- 
weakness that has to be strengthened, and a world-growth that 
has to be realized. Here also the life of the pupil lasts on 
through all the ages. Moreover, it is characteristic of the 
Divine operations everywhere that they should be slow. Hurry 
is for us. To the Eternal belongs the majesty of slowness. The 
old geological processes, stretching back into the past beyond 
imagination, and the whole history of man, inculcate this 
doctrine. The history of the Israelites is only an instance 
illustrating a general law. In the history of this people in 
Egypt, in the wilderness, and long afterwards, we see a nation 
in its youth, with signs enough upon it of the ignorance, the 
rashness, the self-will, and of the outbursts of appetite and 
passion, natural to youth. To the thoughtful it may seem 
strange, and much to be regretted, that human nature should 
come before us in a state to need so much mending. But 
it does so come. There is no mistake about that. And we 
submit that it is not strange, not at all to be regretted, that the 
Divine Being should be found doing much to carry on this 
mending process. His work in Israel was to educate, and 
Moses was used as the great schoolmaster. 

But this untaught rudeness in the history of nations every- 
where supposes the presence of rigour—rigour in law, and rigour 
in the administration of law. The rose-water policy which some 
modern sentimentalists seem to think the best for all peoples 
and all times, can have no place in such communities. ‘The 
coarseness and turbulence abroad are not to be adequately met 
by any legislation of that order. When communities are in that 
stage, the want of rigour would be the want of humanity. Right 
must always be right. But what would be right in one set of 
social relations may be wrong in another. Moreover, where 
national law is thus harsh and strong-handed, international law 
is sure to partake of the same temper. Considerations of this 
nature should prepare us to expect much, very much, in the 
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laws and manners of the Israelites, differing very widely from 
the laws and manners which commend themselves to men in our 
circumstances. Now, no mind possessing the least tincture of 
philosophy would approach the study of the Pentateuch without 
a careful remembrance of such facts and principles as we have 
now glanced at. Has Dr. Colenso shown a care of this sort ? 
Nothing of the kind. A more dry, purely arithmetical, and 
unphilosophical argument has rarely issued from the press than 
is presented in the Bishop’s performance. This, we think, we 
shall make clear enough presently. 

We must add that the Bishop’s way of approaching this subject 
is, in our view, as little Christian as it is philosophical. No 
doubt, to many persons, there will be something fresh and 
courageous in the profession of a writer who tells us that he is 
about to enter upon an examination of the Pentateuch on wholl 
independent grounds, resolved to estimate its claims to credibility 
simply by what is found in it. But we venture to affirm that it 
is not just towards those writings to attempt to judge of them 
purely after that manner. They were not designed to be so 
estimated. They have not come to us simply on their own 
evidence. They have their place as amidst a cloud of 
witnesses ; and a Christian man is bound in consistency to in- 
terrogate all those witnesses before coming to a decision as to 
the historical character of those records. Many a mythic tale 
has passed away from early Roman history and from early 
English history. But there were no such voices in a later time 
asserting the historic truth of those myths, as are heard attesting 
the sober and substantial verity of the alleged myths in the 
early Hebrew Scriptures. The testimony to the veracity of the 
books attributed to Moses is found in the subsequent history 
of the Hebrew people ; in the Psalms and the later Prophets ; in 
the New Testament, especially in the writings of St. Paul, as in 
the Epistles to the Galatians and Corinthians, to say nothing of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; and finally, in the words of our 
Lord himself. The gracious Being who has given us our Chris- 
tianity, has given us all these concurrent testimonies in regard 
to the authority of those earlier Scriptures which are attributed 
to the great Hebrew legislator, and we are bound as Christians 
to take these testimonies along with us when we go up to the 
age of Moses, and profess to study his supposed writings. Dr. 
Colenso, indeed, demurs to this; but we must insist upon its 
justice, and feel sure that Christian men will not quit this ground 
at the Bishop’s bidding, or at any bidding. 

Dr. Colenso makes some allusion to this alleged connection 
between the New Testament and the Old. But hismanner of 
dealing with this question is most unsatisfactory. 
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‘On one point, however, it may be well to make here a few 
observations. There may be some who will say that such words as 
those in John vi. 46, 47, ‘‘ For had ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed mz: for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, 
how shall ye believe my words?” or in Luke xx. 37, ‘‘ Now that 
the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the burning bush [7.¢., in 
the passage about the bush], when ke calleth the Lord the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob;” or in 
Luke xvi. 29, ‘‘ They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear 
them ;” and verse 31, ‘‘ Jf they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead”— 
are at once decisive of Moses’s authorship of the Pentateuch, since 
they imply that our Lord himself believed in it, and, consequently, 
to assert that Moses did not write those books, would be to contra- 
dict the words of Christ, and to impugn his veracity. 

‘To make use of such an argument is, indeed, to bring the Sacred 
Ark itself into the battle-field, and to make belief in Christianity 
itself depend entirely upon the question whether Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch or not.’—Pref. pp. 29, 30. 


But it is not we who bring the Ark into this battle-field. It 
has been placed there by other hands. The writings of the 
Evangelists and Apostles are so woven out of, or developed from, 
the writings of Moses and the Prophets, that they must stand 
or fall together. The two classes of writers are not so much two 
as one. They have their common work in the development of 
the same great message. If the New Testament is not to be 
accepted as an authority when giving its testimony to the Old, 
then it will be impossible to say wherein it may be trusted. 
This connection does not depend on a few solitary texts. The 
network of this relationship is pervading—is everywhere. But 
let us see how the Bishop meets this aspect of the case. 


‘ First, such words as the above, if understood in their most 
literal sense, can only be supposed, at all events, to apply to certain 
parts of the Pentateuch; since most devout Christians will admit 
that the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which records the death of 
Moses, could not have been written by his hand; and the most 
orthodox commentators‘are obliged also to concede the probability 
of some other interpolations having been made in the original story. 
It would become, therefore, even thus, a question for a reverent 
criticism to determine what passages give signs of not having been 
written by Moses.’—Jbid. p. 30. 


The language of our Lord concerning Moses and his writings 
must have been understood by the Jews as affirming that the 
books attributed to Moses were really from his pen, the ex- 
ceptions to which Dr. Colenso refers being too obvious and 
trivial to be deserving of notice. We insist further, that the 
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impression which our Lord’s language could not fail to make, he 
must have designed it should make, and so that impression 
could not be a false one. It will be seen that the Bishop feels 
this difficulty, and strains to the utmost in the hope of escaping 
from it. 


‘ But secondly, and more generally, it may be said that in making 
use of such expressions, our Lord did but accommodate his words to 
the current popular language of the day, as when he speaks of God 
“‘making the sun to rise” (Matt. v. 45), or of ‘the stars falling 
from heaven” (Matt. xxiv. 29), or of Lazarus being “carried by 
angels into Abraham’s bosom” (Luke xvi. 22), or of the woman 
“with a spirit of infirmity,” whom ‘Satan had bound eighteen 
years” (Luke xiii. 16, &c.), without our being at all authorized in 
drawing from them scientific or psychological conclusions.’—Pref. 
p- 31. 


This is too bad. Because our Lord did not so speak concerning 
astronomy as to show what that science would be in the future, 
he must not be supposed to speak concerning what history has been 
in the past with a trustworthy accuracy. Choice logic, surely ! 
And concerning parables, who does not know that a parable is 
always supposed to be a fiction, while a history is always sup- 
posed to be true? In regard to the ‘ Satan’ difficulty, inasmuch 
as all evil, moral and physical, is supposed to have come from 
that source, the language of our Lord, as above cited, may be 
accepted as being, in a very weighty sense, natural and true. 
But the worst is to come. 


‘Lastly, it is perfectly consistent with the most entire and sincere 
belief in our Lord’s Divinity, to hold, as many do, that, when he 
vouchsafed to become a ‘‘Son of man,” he took on him fully, and 
voluntarily entered into all the conditions of humanity, and among 
others, into that which makes our growth in all ordinary knowledge 
gradual and limited. We are expressly told in Luke ii. 52, that 
Jesus ‘‘increased in wisdom,’”’ as well as in ‘stature.’ It is not 
supposed that, in his human nature, he was acquainted, more than 
any educated Jew of the age, with the mysteries of all modern 
sciences; nor, with St. Luke’s expression before us, can it be 
seriously maintained that, as an infant, or young child, he possessed 
a knowledge surpassing that of the pious and learned adults of his 
nation, upon the subject of the authorship and age of the Penta- 
teuch. At what period then of his life upon earth, is it to be 
supposed that he had granted to him, as the Son of man, super- 
naturally, full and accurate information on these points, so that he 
should be expected to speak about the Pentateuch in other terms 
than any other devout Jew of that day would have employed? 
Why should it be thought that he would speak with certain Divine 
knowledge on this matter, more than upon other matters of ordinary 
acience or history ?’—Pref. pp. 31, 32. 


A 
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This remarkable passage consist of two parts ; the first affirm- 
ing what no one denies, viz., that our Lord, in his human nature, 
grew in wisdom as he grew in stature : the second affirms, though 
it is skilfully done by way of question, that at no period of his 
history should the Saviour be supposed to have known more 
about the origin of the Pentateuch ‘than any other devout Jew 
‘of that day ; so that as such men often blundered about such 
matters, he may be presumed to have blundered along with 
them. Surely the difficulty here must have been felt as a most 
gravelling affair before a venture of this kind was made as the 
only way of surmounting it. We scarcely need say that we have 
lived to strange times, when a gentleman in lawn can exercise his 
didactic skill in our behalf after a fashion of this kind. 

Our Lord informs us that he came not to destroy the old 
economy, but to fulfil it; that is, according to Bishop Colenso, 
he came to carry out and complete a system in the interpreta- 
tion of which he was quite as likely to be wrong as right. We 
are told, indeed, that the Spirit was not given by measure unto 
him ; that none needed to testify to him of man ; that ‘he knew 
‘what was in man ; that he could foretell things to come ; could 
describe, as with them inuteness of history, the stages of humilia- 
tion and suffering which awaited him ; and could depict the scenes 
which were to be so memorable in the great catastrophe which 
was to come in its time upon Jerusalem. But though all this 
is unquestionably so, we must suppose, on the authority of Dr. 
Colenso, that he was mistaken when he spoke, once and again, of 
the writings attributed to Moses as being his writings, and was 
unconsciously confirming those who listened to him in a vulgar 
error ! 

It is strange that men of the class to whom the Bishop has 
joined himself, either cannot or will not see, that to possess only 
a limited knowledge is one thing, and to put error in the place of 
truth isanother. There may have been things which Christ did 
not know ; but it is material to remember, that concerning all 
such things he was silent. Every man claiming the name of 
Christian may surely be expected to admit that what our Lord 
professed to know he did know. Now, he in effect bids us all 
believe that the writings which his countrymen ascribed to 
Moses were really ‘ HIS writings.’ Ifa false guide here, where 
he professes to be a true one, where else can we trust him? 

We admit at once, that this testimony from the New Testa- 
ment to the Old would not warrant us in receiving statements as 
true which we see to be contradictory and false. But there is 
one other thing it should do : it should dispose us to accept of any 
explanation of difficulties in the Hebrew Scriptures that may 
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take with it probability, or even possibility, rather than discard 
those writings as untruthful. Gratitude, humility, and devout- 
ness should prompt us to such a course. We repeat, moreover, 
that in taking this course we simply cede to those very ancient 
writings what is clearly their due. Critical justice, and the pro- 
vidence of God, demand that we should judge of them after this 
manner, and after no other. Experience, too, has shown, that to 
follow the manifest counsel of the Author of the Bible in this 
respect, is to be safe, and that to make light of it is to float off 
into dangerous seas from which few voyagers return. 

In this alternative Dr. Colenso has not made the better choice. 
In his hands the Pentateuch is a person placed at the bar, with 
circumstantial evidence tending to convict him of gross fraud, 
sedulously arrayed against him. Numbers of persons of the 
highest credit are prepared to depose that such is the character 
of the accused, that they are firmly persuaded of his innocence, 
and feel sure that the appearances which seem to make against 
him must admit of some explanation consistent with his integrity. 
But it is ruled that no such evidence shall be admitted. The 
presumptive evidence in favour of the defendant, however strong, 
shall be wholly ignored, and the circumstantial evidence tending 
the other way shall be retained, and urged to the letter. Such 
is the Shylock course which our episcopal critic has taken, and 
the harsh notes come upon our ear at almost every step— It is 
‘not in the bond.’ We say deliberately, this is not the manner 
of dealing with such a subject to have been expected from such 
a quarter. Every allowance of the kind indicated is due in sheer 
justice to writings which have come to us from so remote an age, 
with a purpose so limited, in a language so ancient, and through 
processes so perilous to their literal accuracy. So long, says 
the Bishop, as people persist in saying that there mwst be some 
interpretation of the Pentateuch consistent with its historical 
integrity, it is not likely to be examined satisfactorily ; and that 
he may not be numbered with such people, he has taken a 
course which embraces half the evidence proper in the question 
in the place of the whole of it. Such a book, on such a subject, 
and from such a man, seems to require that we should accept it 
as a sincere book. But on the other hand, nothing can be more 
clear than that to a large extent it is not a sincere book. The 
psychology of this mystery we cannot attempt to solve. It 
may be that the scepticism of the author on some of the points 
mentioned has been real, but that in preparing his impeachment 


for the public eye he has been so far lured by the desire to . 


make his case thorough and convincing, that he has come to 
be more careful, in many instances, about its strength, than about 
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its exact truth. How such oversights as we shall have to lay 
before our readers could have been committed, except under 
some such influence, we cannot understand. 

Finding the Bishop resolved to approach the subject after a 
manner so one-sided, we cannot avoid expecting that a bias of 
this nature will be observable in his lordship’s general treatment 
of it. We do not mean to say that the matters set forth by Dr. 
Colenso as difficulties are in no case real difficulties. But we 
should have been prepared to attach more weight tohis scepticism 
on the few points of that nature which he has presented to us, 
if he had not, in so many instances, obtruded upon us imaginary 
difficulties—difficulties, in fact, of his own creation. 

We must glance first at the Bishop's representation concerning 
the passover in Egypt. It is alleged that this event could not 
possibly have taken place as described, and the narrative is in con- 
sequence regarded as ‘unhistorical’—that is, as not true. The 
Israelites are supposed to have been two millions in number. 
The command given them to procure a lamb to be consumed by 
each household, to see that the blood of the lamb should be 
sprinkled on the posts of their doors, and to go through the 
prescribed ceremony of the passover, is supposed to have been 
given not more at most than twelve hours before all this was to 
be done. At the same time, the homes of this people could not 
have been, for the most part, in cities, but were diffused over a 
considerable surface of country. 


‘The whole population of Hertford,’ says the Bishop, ‘by the 
census of 1851 was considerably under 200,000. We are to 
imagine then its towns and villages increased more than tenfold in 
size or in number. And then we are to believe that every single 
household, throughout the entire country, was warned in twelve 
hours to keep the feast of the passover, was taught how to keep it, 
and actually ad keep it.’—Pp. 54—60. 


It will be seen, that the whole difficulty here is a difficulty 
about time—that ‘twelve hours’ should have sufficed for all this. 
But does the sacred narrative say, or imply, that all this took 
place in that space of time? Nothing of the sort, It says the 
contrary most explicitly. If the reader will turn to the twelfth 
chapter of Exodus, he will at once see that it consists, from the 
first verse to the twentieth inclusive, of what Jehovah said to 
Moses on this subject before the tenth of the month, setting 
forth what should be done on the tenth preparatory to the service 
of the passover on the fourteenth. On the tenth each family 
was to choose and separate its paschal lamb, On the night of 
the fourteenth it was to be slain and eaten. Moses being thus 
fully informed on this matter, we read in the twenty-first verse, 
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that he ‘called for the elders of Israel and said, Draw out and 
‘take you a lamb according to your families,’ This is what the 
people were to do on the tenth ; and to suppose it to have been 
done on any other day, would be to suppose that Moses had no 
sooner received the command of Jehovah at this grave crisis than 
he proceeded to violate it. The truth of the case manifestly is, 
that Moses gave to the elders of Israel, before the tenth, all the 
directions which he had himself received as to what was to be 
done on the tenth and on the fourteenth. The expression, ‘I 
‘will pass through the land of Egpyt this night,’ is clearly a part 
of what was said to Moses at least a week before the night of the 
fourteenth, and is evidently only an emphatic mode of making 
this fourteenth, of this month Abib, as the night from which 
memories should be perpetuated in Israel through all their 
coming generations. If there are men, who, according to Dr. 
Colenso, do violence to Scripture to evade difficulties, what should 
be said of men who certainly seem to resort to such means to 
create difficulties? We know of nothing more unwarranted in 
the history of criticism than the conclusion of the Bishop on this 
point. In fact, Dr. Colenso has taken two passages out of this 
narrative, and has placed them in an inverted order at the head 
of this chapter, so as to give them a sequence that does not 
belong to them. It is manifest from many parts of the Penta- 
teuch that the Israelites in Egypt were regularly organized 
according to their tribes and families; and that nothing could 
be more easy than to communicate with them through their 
‘ elders.’ 

We find a similar instance of difficulty which has no exist- 
ence, except in the imagination of the writer, in what Dr. 
Colenso has said, concerning the passages in which the congre- 
gation of Israel is required to assemble before the door of the 
Tabernacle, and in which Moses and Joshua are said to have 
addressed the whole people. 

The door of the Tabernacle, we are reminded, was ten cubits, 
or eighteen feet, wide. This point settled, our critic interprets 
the phrase ‘ before the door’ as embracing a space within two 
lines in front of the door of exactly that width. So that, allow- 
ing two feet to a man, nine men only could be made to stand 
‘before’ the entrance. Behind those nine there might be nine 
more, and so nine after nine, until the line so formed should 
extend to some twenty miles in length. Having placed this 
strange picture before our eyes, Dr. Colenso asks if we think 
the Almighty ever commanded that! Commanded that! who 
but Dr. Colenso ever supposed that he commanded that? The 
very idea is so childish as to become ridiculous, The Bishop is 
much too dry a critic to be given to joking, or we should have 
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been obliged to suspect him of indulging in a vein of that sort 
in this instance. 

But the difficulty is not removed, says our author, if you 
reckon all that could get admission into the ‘court of the Taber- 
nacle’ as being ‘before the door.’ For the whole court could not 
be made to receive more than about 5,000 people, while the able- 
bodied men alone are said to have numbered 600,000. The 
Bishop’s conclusion is, that it is inconceivable how ‘all the 
‘assembly,’ the ‘ whole congregation, could have been summoned 
‘to attend “at the door of the Tabernacle.” ’ 

It should be remembered, that if the people were to be 
assembled for any public or general purpose at all, it was to 
have been expected that the place of meeting would be before 
the Tabernacle. It should be remembered, moreover, that the 
court of the Tabernacle was an unroofed, and we may say an 
unwalled, space. The curtains which lined it might easily, on 
such occasions, have been so disposed as to have made a far 
wider space available to the people if needed. But we need no 
wizard to assure us that two millions of people were not likely 
to be assembled in one mass on that spot, or that no man’s voice 
could be made to reach them if they were. Nevertheless, 
according to our common forms of speech in relation to such 
matters, the case may have been such as fully to warrant the 
language employed in the sacred narrative. Who does not know, 
that when the livery of London is convened, what is said to the 
persons present is reported as said to the livery, though a mere 
fraction of that body only may have come together ; and that 
what is done by the meeting is said to be done by the livery ? 
We convene a county meeting. Not a fiftieth part, perhaps, of 
those summoned obey the call. But the Yes or No of those who 
meet is accepted as the Yes or No of the county. The present 
include the absent. The people of Birmingham often assemble 
what they call town meetings in their Town Hall; and what is 
said or done therein is reported as said or done by the town, 
though the hall will not contain a fiftieth part of the popula- 
tion. In innumerable cases it is so. If there were communica- 
tions which it was fitting should be made to the elders of the 
congregation only, and others which it was fitting should be 
made to the people at large, we see not how the form of expres- 
sion which proves so perplexing to Dr. Colenso could have failed 
to come into use. The emphasis laid on the words ‘the whole 

‘congregation, and ‘all the congregation, was simply intended 
to mark the fact that all were summoned, and that what was 
said, was said, as far as possible, to all the people, it may be to 
men and women, old and young. 
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We have evidence, however, that when Moses is said to speak 
to the people, and when the people are said to speak to Moses, 
we are not always to understand that the prophet spoke to them 
directly, or that the people spoke to him directly. 

‘And Moses went up unto God, and the Lord called unto him out 
of the mountain, saying,—These are the words which thou shalt 
speak unto the children of Israel. And Moses came and called for 
the elders of the people, and laid before their faces all these words 
which the Lord commanded him. And all the people answered toge- 
ther, and said, All that the Lord hath spoken we will dc. And Moses 
returned the words of the people unto the Lord’ (Ex. xix. 35—8). 

Here it is manifest, that for Moses to speak to the children of 
Israel was for him to speak to them through the elders ; and 
for the children of Israel to answer Moses was for them to 
answer him through the same medium. We must say, that 
looking at this objection as a whole, it is, in our estimation, 
a most light and frivolous affair. We marvel that any man of 
sense should seem to attach the least weight to it. It is a sort 
of objection which no mind not of a most infelicitous structure 
and tendency would be troubled about for a moment. We 
should not have said so much upon it, had it not indicated so 
strongly the singular unfitness of the author for the work he 
has assumed. 

Great difficulty is made about the command intended to 
secure cleanliness and health to the Israelitish camp. It is 
enjoined in Deut. xxiii. 12—14, that such impurities as are 
usually carried off by sewerage in towns, should have no place 
within the camp. Convenience for the necessities of nature 
should be provided beyond its limits. But we are reminded 
that the camp was at least three miles across—a mile and 
a-half from the centre to the outside ; that it consisted not only 
of able-bodied men, but of the aged, and included women and 
children. How was it possible, it is asked, that such a regula- 
tion should have been acted upon? And if you suppose it to 
_ have been acted upon by the 600,000 warriors only, how could 
the camp, with no further provision than that for the purpose, 
have been kept so pure that Jehovah should see ‘no unclean 
‘thing in’ it? Here, we are told, is another ‘very convincing 
‘proof of the unhistorical character of the whole narrative.’ 

But there are two material facts, so patent that the Bishop 
should have seen them at a glance, which readily dispose of this 
objection. In the first place, the passage in Deuteronomy which 
enjoins this purity within the camp, and which gives this 
direction about the outside of it, does not date from the time 
when the Israelites began their march from the Red Sea, as 
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ninety-nine out of every hundred who read what Dr. Colenso 
has written will be led to suppose, but is a passage which was 
reserved to make its appearance when Moses was in the act of 
resigning his trust into the hands of Joshua, and when the sons 
of the men who had left Egypt were about to cross the Jordan. 
The difficulty presented by Dr. Colenso is presented as a diffi- 
culty of forty years’ standing, while, in fact, it had no existence 
through any stage of that interval. It is a marvel that the 
Bishop should not have seen this. But the shape which he has 
given to his reasoning is such as will not fail to lead the great 
majority of his readers away from the fact of the case, and to 
fill their minds with his own mischievous fiction. 

Our second fact is not less decisive. As might have been ex- 
pected from its date, the language which Dr. Colenso has cited 
is language enunciating what the custom of the Israelites should 
be in their camp life when going forth to war after their 
settlement in Canaan. The whole chapter from which the 
Bishop has made his citations on this point has this prospective 
bearing. It prescribes what the policy of Israel should be when 
thus settled towards the surrounding nations. The Ammonite 
and the Moabite were not to be allowed to enter into the congre- 
gation of the Lord for ever. ‘Thou shalt not, it is said, ‘seek 
‘their peace or their good all thy days for ever.” Buta different 
course was to be taken towards the Edomites and the Egyptians. 
‘Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite; for he is thy brother: 
‘thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian ; because thou wast a stran- 
‘ger in his land.’ Then the sacred writer glances onward to the 
wars which would ensue in part from this national policy, saying, 
‘When the host goeth forth against thine enemies, then keep 
‘thee from every wicked thing;’ and the directions follow in 
regard to the cleanliness and purity that should characterize 
an Israelitish camp. ‘These injunctions, and others, were to be 
remembered :— 


‘That the Lord thy God may bless thee in all that thou settest 
thine hand to in the land whither thou goest to possess it.’ It is 
added, ‘When thou comest into thy neighbour’s vineyard, then thou 
mayest eat grapes, thy fill at thine own pleasure; but thou shalt 
not put any in thy vessel. When thou comest into the standing 
corn of thy neighbour, then thou mayest pluck the ears with thine 
hand ; but thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy neighbour’s stand- 
ing corn.’ 

Expressions which clearly suppose the Israelites to be so 
settled in Canaan as to be securely planting vineyards and 
cultivating the soil, And now, the sanitary measures which 
could not have been acted upon by a camp numbering two mil- 
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lions of people, including a large majority consisting of women, 
of the aged, and of children, becomes readily practicable in a 
camp consisting of a moderate number of able-bodied men. 
The sacred writer enjoins the possible for the future. It is Dr. 
Colenso who has made him enjoin the impossible through the 

st. So this ‘very convincing proof of the unhistorical’ ends, 

ike so many more, in moonshine. 

The extent of the camp, which made such a regulation as 
that we have adverted to impracticable, is said to have made the 
service required from the priests impracticable. The Bishop 
cites the following text as proof of his conclusion on this 
point :— 

‘And the skin of the bullock, and all his flesh, with his head, 
and with his legs, and his inwards, and his dung, even the whole 
bullock shall he [the priest] carry forth without the camp unto a 
clean place, where the ashes are poured out, and burn him on the 
wood with fire: where the ashes are poured out shall he be 
burnt’ (Lev. iv. 11, 12). 

Thus, says our author, we have to imagine the priest as 
having to bear ‘the whole bullock’ on his shoulders, through the 
camp, to as great a distance as from St. Paul’s to a suburb of 
London ; and for this service, and much besides, as often as re- 
quired, there are only three priests—Aaron, Eleazar, and Ithamar. 

But to us it isa marvellous thing that any man should be able to 
persuade himself that the word ‘carry’ is used in this connection 
in any such sense as the author supposes. The form of the 
verb here used may be fairly interpreted in the sense of causing 
to be carried. In fact the sense in which we use the word 
‘carry’ depends always on circumstances. The Dutch were once 
said to be the carriers for the world. But no one supposes that 
they carried the world’s commodities on their backs. We have 
men among ourselves who are carriers by vocation, but we never 
imagine them as burdening their persons in our service. The 
man who carries your letter may carry it in his pocket. The 
man who carries your hay carries it after another manner. Still 
in either case we speak of the carrying as done by him. It isa 
pity that Dr. Colenso should have found it impossible to give the 
author, or authors, of the Pentateuch, whoever they may have 
been, credit for a small measure of commonsense. Only a slight 
tincture of that quality would surely have sufficed to save the 
writer of the passage we have cited from describing one man as 
doing what he must have known no one man could do. The idea 
of a single priest carrying a whole bullock on his back, from the 
centre of the camp to its extremity, must, we are sure, have 
appeared as grotesque in its absurdity to the sacred writer, if it 
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had once occurred to him, as it has done to Dr. Colenso. Hence the 
presumption—we may say the certainty—that no such meaning 
could have been designed to be conveyed by the language em- 
ployed. How the carrying was accomplished we do not know, 
nor are we at all concerned to know. We are only certain that 
it was not in the manner set forth in the travestie of the sacred 
text with which Bishop Colenso has favoured us. In the fullest 
account we have of what was to be done on the day of Atone- 
ment, it is simply stated that the bullock should be carried forth ; 
it is not said how, or by whom (Lev. xvi. 27). 

But this is not the Bishop’s strongest objection formed on the 
alleged duties of the priests. Chapter xx. is occupied in setting 
forth the various, the recurrent, and the very heavy services im- 
posed on the men sustaining that office, and in showing that, 
inasmuch as there were but three priests to do all the things 
required to be done, such things never could have been done, 
and so the whole story becomes unhistorical. 

Here we have a point of much more significance than any of 
the preceding. And if the services said to have been demanded 
from the priests in the wilderness were really demanded from 
them ; and if the priests from whom these services were required 
numbered three men, and no more, then such a representation 
would have been a representation of things as done which it 
must have been impossible to do, and the narrative must in 
consequence be pronounced in this respect untrue. But to forma 
right judgment on this question it is indispensable that attention 
should be given to the following points. 

First: the Book of Exodus, the Book of Leviticus, and so 
much of the Book of Numbers as extends to the fourteenth 
chapter inclusive, relate to an interval when the expectation was, 
that the second year after the departure from Egypt would see 
the Israelites settled in Canaan. Not a line of the instruction 
concerning religious services or priestly functions, in that large 
portion of the Pentateuch, had been written in the slightest 
anticipation of a forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness. The 
false report of the spies, and the unbelief of the people, which 
changed the whole aspect of the future, were not to have their 
place in this history until all these matters had been committed 
to writing. The Omniscient, indeed, knows the future, but in 
his dealings with responsible agents it is not his manner to seem 
to know it. 

Second : with the promised land thus apparently near, we are 
prepared to find many expressions in these writings which pass 
beyond the desert to those better regions, and which seem to 
expect a full conformity to the national ritual only when the 
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nation shall have entered into its promised possession. The 
desert would be to them a preliminary exception, soon to pass 
away: the state towards which legislation for such a people 
would point, would not be their state near Mount Sinai, but 
their state near Mount Moriah. The first legislative promulga- 
tion to this people consisted of the Decalogue ; and even there the 
devout Hebrew was to find his motive to obedience strengthened 
by looking to the land which the Lord his God had given him. 
And in the injunctions which immediately follow we find such 
passages as these :— 


‘ And if the servant shall plainly say, I love my master, my wife, 
and my children ; I will not go out free: then his master shall bring 
him unto the judges; he shall also bring him to the door, or unto 
the door-post ; and his master shall bore his ear through with an awl; 
and he shall serve him for ever’ (Ex. xxi. 5, 6). ‘If aman shall 
cause a field or vineyard to be eaten, and shall put in his beast, and 
shall feed in another man’s field ; of the best of his own field, and of 
the best of his own vineyard, shall he make restitution. Iffire break 
out, and catch in thorns, so that the stacks of corn, or the standing 
corn, or the field, be consumed therewith; he that kindled the fire 
shall surely make restitution’ (Ex. xxii. 5, 6). 


Surely this is not legislating for a people dwelling in tents, 
but for a people living in houses; and not for a people in a 
wilderness, but for a people who plant vineyards and sow corn. 
To multiply such passages would be easy. 

As it was with the civil legislation, so was it with the ecclesi- 
astical. Of the three great annual festivals, two, the feast of 
Tabernacles and the feast of Pentecost, while minutely described, 
were formally postponed from the time of their appointment 
until the people should have come into the land which the Lord 
would give them (Lev. xxiii.). In other matters of this nature the 
same principle seems to have been allowed to prevail. We are 
told, again and again, that what is enjoined upon Aaron and his 
sons is enjoined, not for their sake, but that it might be a statute 
for ever to him and to his descendants (Lev. x. 15). Rites which 
could be observed in the wilderness were observed there ; and 
services which supposed the worshipper in possession of a land 
flowing with milk and honey, were suspended, wholly, or in great 
part, until that should be the condition of the people. Imme- 
diately after the sin which doomed the living generation to die in 
the wilderness, the instruction to the people is after this wise :— 


‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the 
children of Israel, and say unto them, When ye be come into the land 
of your habitations, which I give unto you, and will make an offering by 
fire unto the Lord, a burnt offering, or a sacrifice in performing a 
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vow, or in a freewill offering, or in your solemn feasts, to make a 
sweet savour unto the Lord, of the herd, or of the flock,’ &c., &c. 
‘All that are born of the country shall do after this manner—one 
law and one manner shall be for you, and for the stranger that 
sojourneth with you’ (Numb. xv. 1, 2, 13, 16). 

Here, after the great change which had taken place in the 
prospects of the people, the legislation, as might have been 
expected, is still legislation having respect to what should be 
done when the next generation should enter Canaan. In the 
eighteenth verse the same preface to the series of injunctions 
given recurs. ‘Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
‘them, When ye come into the land whither I bring you, then 
‘ it shall be, &c., &c. The services described in Leviticus would 
be possible to a people dwelling in that country—impossible to a 
people wandering through forty years in a desert, except by a 
constant intervention of miracle.. The above language is 
followed by some directions concerning what should be done in 
the case of sins through ignorance, and of sins of presumption ; 
and the blue fringes to be worn in future by the people on their 
garments are to be as a monitor to them, that they may not fail 
to remember the commandments of God. 

How far this language was to apply to commandments relating 
to ritual observances in the wilderness we learn indirectly from 
what happened nearly twenty years later. Those years—from 
the second after leaving Egypt to the nineteenth—are a blank in 
the sacred narrative. But at the end of that interval came the 
insurrection against the authority of Moses and Aaron, headed 
by Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. That disorder being crushed, 
and the authority of Aaron being re-established, partly by the 
judgment which came upon the malcontents, and partly by the 
budding of Aaron’s rod, there follows a new enunciation of the 
duties of priests and Levites, and a new assertion of their 
privileges. Now, all that is here said had been said twenty years 
since : why then is it now said again, and said in the exact form 
in which it would have been said if it had never been said 
before ? If the people so addressed were known to be well aware 
that all this had been said to them soon after the Exodus, and had 
been recorded at the time in the Book of Exodus, or in the Book 
of Leviticus, why repeat it all to them now as if it were some- 
thing wholly new? Nay, more ; if these various periodical obser- 
vances had been coming up before their eyes from day to day, 
from month to month, and year to year, why tell them to do the 
things now which they had never ceased to do? The explana- 
tion clearly is, that they had not been used to see these things 
coming up ceaselessly before them ; and in their altered circum- 
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stances, since the present generation had been sentenced to pass 
the forty years in the wilderness which they had expected to pass 
in Canaan, they had so far lost the memory of what had been 
said and written on such matters twenty years ago, that it had 
become expedient that this summary, on a subject so much for- 
gotten, should be thus given forth anew. Certain of these 
instructions were thus re-delivered, that they might be at once 
acted upon. But others point clearly to what should be Hebrew 
usage when the Hebrew should have expelled the Canaanite. 
And we have evidence enough that this recapitulation must 
have been designed to keep up this anticipation of the future, 
more than to regulate the present. What is set forth is set 
forth as law, to regulate the conduct, not of Aaron and his sons 
merely, but that of the house of Aaron and of the house of Levi 
through all their generations. 

Now follows another interval of nearly twenty years, which are 
also a blank in this memorable history. But what was done after- 
wards shows very clearly what had been doing in respect to ritual 
during those years. We now find the Israelites in the thirty- 
nigh year of their wanderings. Aaron dies. Moses is about to 
die. ‘The people are enriched by the spoil of their enemies, and 
are about to enter the long-expected country. And now another 
summary as to what should be the order of worship is given, and 
given strictly in the manner in which it would have been given 
if no such mandates had ever been issued. Again we ask, How 
is this? What need of these detailed descriptions of the Levi- 
tical services, and these emphatic injunctions as to the duty of 
attending to them, if the people knew that all that was said to 
them had been said long ago, had been recorded long ago, and 
had been the matter of constant attention and practice among 
them from that long time past until now? Surely, to have told 
the people to do a multitude of things the doing of which had 
been their unbroken custom, would have been a very superfluous 
proceeding. It is manifest, accordingly, that during the sojourn 
in the wilderness the Hebrew ritual had been to a large extent 
suspended, and that when the people were about to enter upon 
Canaan they needed to be educated anew in this whole matter. 

Dr. Colenso cites Num. xxviii. 1—4, as showing that a lamb 
was offered every morning and evening during the forty years 
in the wilderness ; and, of course, the difficulty is, how could 
this supply of victims be obtained in such a place? But from 
the date of that text its evidence comes to be of just the 
contrary description. The words are these: ‘And the Lord 
‘spake unto Moses, saying, Command the children of Israel, 
‘and say unto them,—This is the offerimg made by fire which 
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‘ye shall offer unto the Lord; two lambs of the first year 
‘without spot day by day, for a continual burnt-ofiering. The 
‘one lamb shalt thou offer in the morning, and the other 
‘shalt thou offer at even. Now these words—words which 
Dr. Colenso himself has cited—are addressed to the people after 
their forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, not, as the Bishop’s 
argument requires us to suppose, before it. What they were 
commanded to do when about to enter Canaan, is cited as 
intended to describe what they had been doing from the time 
of their coming out of Egypt. It is true, the same command 
had been delivered in the most explicit terms immediately 
after the Exodus, and the people are told that it had been so 
delivered ; but the fact that it was delivered again, and in such 
a form, forty years later, places it beyond doubt that the insti- 
tute had long ceased to be observed. And if a service of such 
prominence as the lamb of the morning and evening sacrifice 
had ceased, who shall say what had not ceased ? 

As another specimen of the loose manner in which the 
Bishop has often constructed his impeachment, especially where 
facts are more concerned than figures, we cite the following 
passage :— 

‘In the seventh month, for several days together, besides the daily 
sacrifices, there were to be extraordinary additional sacrifices ; so that 
on the fifteenth day of the month the priest was to offer 13 bullocks, 
2 rams, and 14 lambs, and in the seven days from the fifteenth to 
the twenty-first, 17 bullociks, 14 rams, and 98 lambs.’—P. 123. 

The authority cited as showing that, according to the Pen- 
tateuch, the Israelites offered sacrifice upon this scale during 
their whole pilgrimage in the desert, is Num. xxix.; and if the 
reader will turn to that chapter, he will find that it dates from 
the close of the sojourn, not from its begianing, and that it 
sets forth what the nation should do in the future, without 
a word of reference to what had, or had not, been done in the 
past. Nor is this all. These services also had been enjoined 
at the time of the Exodus; but here, again, the fact that they 
are now enjoined anew, and enjoined without the slightest 
reference to their having been enjoined before, is proof that 
the Israelites had known nothing, or next to nothing, of such 
observances during their wanderings. Dr. Colenso says,— 


‘The single work of offering the double sacrifice for women 
after child-birth must have utterly overpowered three priests, though 
engaged without cessation from morning to night. As we have 
seen, the births among two millions of people may be reckoned as 
at least 250 a-day, for which consequently 500 sacrifices (250 burnt- 
offerings and 250 sin-offerings) would have had to be daily offered. 
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Looking at the directions in Lev. i. 4, we can scarcely allow less 
than five minutes to each sacrifice; so that these sacrifices alone, if 
offered separately, would have taken 2,500 minutes, or nearly 42 
hours, and could not have been offered in a single day of twelve 
hours, though each of the priests had been employed in the one sole 
incessant labour of offering them, without a moment’s rest or 
intermission. We ask further, Where could they have obtained 
these 250 ‘turtle doves or young pigeons” daily, that is, 90,000 
annually, in the wilderness ?’—Pp. 123, 124. 


The Bishop supposes that these alleged impossibilities have 
their place in the Pentateuch through the blundering oversight 
of the men from whom we have received it. But it is natural 
to ask—lIs it probable that men who have written, according 
to the Bishop’s theory, so as to have passed off their fictions 
for truth with the most intelligent portion of the human race 
through more than thirty centuries, could have been so devoid of 
sagacity as not to have seen these impossibilities, if they are 
there, quite as readily as Dr. Colenso? It is believing much 
to believe that such strength and such weakness could have 
met in the same persons. The truth is, the difficulty here is 
wholly imaginary. Conformity to the Levitical ritual had its 
place in the desert to the extent in which it was practicable 
m the desert; and the conformity that was possible only in 
the Promised Land was left to have its place in the Promised 
Land. If even the morning and evening sacrifice, and the 
services connected with the great day of Atonement, were placed 
so far in abeyance, as we have seen, by circumstances, the 
services of priests in relation to women, to the leprous, and to 
persons who came under ceremonial pollution, would be ruled 
by the same law. What is more, the fifth chapter in Joshua 
furnishes us with evidence of the most decisive kind in this 
direction. There we learn that in the wilderness even the 
practice of circumcision had ceased, and had to be taken up anew 
when the tribes had crossed the Jordan. 

It should not be forgotten that when things are required to be 
done ‘ before the Tabernacle,’ or before ‘the door of the Taber- 
‘nacle,’ it by no means follows that they were things to be done 
in the wilderness. The Tabernacle was to be in Canaan all that 
it had been in the time of Moses, and more. 

If the services required from the priests in the wilderness 
were comparatively light, the number of the priests might be 
comparatively few. But we are disposed to think they were not 
so few as Dr. Colenso has supposed. Nadab and Abihu, sons of 
Aaron, appear to have been young men when they were cut off. 
They left no children. But we know that was not the case with 
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Eleazar, and we can hardly suppose it to have been the case with 
Ithamar. The fact that Aaron and his sons are frequently 
mentioned as though they comprehended the whole priesthood, 
does not oblige us to suppose that it was so. In the house of 
Aaron, Eleazar and Ithamar would be heads of families; and, ac- 
cording to Hebrew usage, what was said to the sires would be 
understood as said to the sons. In some scores of places the 
service of the ‘ priest,’ or of the ‘ priests, is spoken of without any 
special reference to Aaron or to his sons, and in a manner which 
certainly seems to imply the existence of other persons sustaining 
‘that office. Sometimes the reference may be to what the priests 
of another generation should do in Canaan. But there are 
passages which seem to imply the presence of priests in this 


of this class. ‘And the Lord said unto Moses, Go down, charge 
‘the people, lest they break through unto the Lord to gaze, and 
‘many of them perish. And let the priests also, which come 
‘near to the Lord, sanctify themselves, lest the Lord break forth 
‘upon them’ (Exodus xix. 21, 22). It is not easy to suppose 
that such language would have been used if Aaron and his two 
sons had been the only priests. But Dr. Colenso would have us 
suppose that the house of Aaron consisted of three male persons 
only when they entered the wilderness, and of three persons 
only when they passed out of it forty years afterwards, leading 
us to picture to ourselves the Ark borne across the Jordan at the 
head of two millions of people with only three priests to carry 
it! The mind which can believe after that manner may be ex- 
pected to believe a great deal upon occasion. It is true there is 
no direct mention of other priests. But the probability that 
there were others rises to all but certainty. Dr. Colenso, how- 
ever, without proof, and against such probability, asserts the 
contrary. The sacred writers have not given us positive infor- 
mation on the subject—the Bishop gives it in their stead: “They 
‘were but three.’ Is it a reluctant scepticism that reasons thus? 

We now come to the Bishop’s grand article of impeachment ; 
viz., the number of the Israelites when they went down with 
; Jacob into Egypt, and their alleged numbers when they left it. 
il The first difficulty here has respect to the number of souls 
which are said to have migrated with Jacob at that time. Dr. 
Colenso places the difficulty on this point in front of all the rest, 
and makes very much of it. We must confess that we are not 
ourselves greatly affected by it. 

Our first observation on this point is, that we think candour 
should suggest that where a supposed discrepancy is so obvious 
that the writer himself could not have failed to see it, and to 
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have seen that it could not fail to be seen by others, the pre- 
sumption is strong that there must have been circumstances, 
whether known to us or not, which gave him full warrant for 
writing as he has done. To suppose otherwise would be to sup- 

ose him destitute, not only of principle, but of common sense. 

n Genesis xlvi. the total of the souls said to have come from the 
loins of Jacob, and to have come with him into Egypt, is given 
as ‘threescore and six; and in the next verse, where they are 
made to include Joseph and his two sons, they are given as 
‘threescore and ten’ (26, 27). In the same chapter, the writer 
who gives these totals has given the series of names from which 
they are to be made up. Surely he was capable of seeing 
whether the names he had written down amounted to the num- 
bers sixty-six and seventy or not. He must have known, when 
he openly reckoned Joseph and his two sons among ‘the souls of 
‘the house of Jacob, which came into Egypt,’ that it was only 
in some special or loose sense that this could be true, inasmuch 
as Joseph had gone to Egypt long before, and his sons Ephraim 
and Manasseh were born there. Nor could the required numbers 
be made up without including Jacob himself as in this series ; 
and the writer could hardly need to be assured that Jacob could 
not have come out of the loins of Jacob. Nevertheless, he 
reckons after this manner, and tells us at the commencement of 
his geneological table that he means so to do. Here are his 
words: ‘These are the names of the children of Israel which 
‘came into Egypt, Jacob and his sons’ (ver. 8). 

But the grand difficulty is about ‘ Hezron and Hamul’ (ver. 12). 
These were great-grandsons of Jacob. Their names occur 
in a list described as descendants of the patriarch who came 
with him into Egypt, while, in fact, these persons were not born 
until after that event. How are we to account for this? It 
would not, we think, be very wonderful if we were obliged to 
confess that we cannot account for it. For.though we might 
not be able to assign a sufficient reason, it would not at all 
follow that there was no such reason. The buried circum- 
stances of the past have left many a mystery of this kind on the 
surface of history. Dr. Colenso, indeed, settles the matter in a 
very curt fashion. According to his interpretation, the historian 
was an imbecile, and did not see the inconsistency ; or some- 
thing worse, would not see it. But thoughtful and cautious 
men do not dispose of such questions after this summary 
manner. The man who, in this genealogy, has, without any 
disguise, counted Jacob along with the sons of Jacob, and 
counted Joseph, and Ephraim, and Manasseh, along with those 
described as having come into Egypt with Jacob, though they 
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had not so come, may have had a reason, though he has not 
stated it, for having named Hezron and Hamul as though 
they had formed a part of that migration, though they did not. 
From the open and ingenuous manner in which the historian 
has explained his somewhat singular mode of making up his 
numbers sixty-six and seventy, we are bound in candour to 
suppose that he saw the discrepancy in the case of Hezron and 
Hamul, and was far from meaning to deceive any one by what 
he had written. 

Indeed, the manner in which these names are introduced is 
manifestly an exceptional manner. In the preceding verses we 
have the name of Reuben, then of his sons. So of Simeon. So 
of Levi. But coming to Judah, two of his sons, Er and Onan, 
are said to have died in Canaan. As they were dead, they 
might, as the simplest and briefest course, have been passed 
over. But as this is the only instance in which death had 
diminished the offspring of Jacob, the void created by the death 
of two grandsons in Canaan is to be filled up by two great- 
grandsons born in Egypt. Beyond a doubt, what is said of 
Hezron and Hamul, and what is said of Jacob, and what is said 
of Joseph and his sons—all are open to the charge of not being 
strictly accurate. But a lofty negligence of this kind, in regard 
to little things, is a characteristic of the sacred writers. We 
might cite hundreds of passages in which the introduction of a 
brief expression, or it may be of a single word, would, as we 
think, have sufficed to preclude all misconception. But the 
expression or the word is not there. Dr. Colenso thinks he has 
caught the historian making blunders. The historian seems to say, 
‘Honest men will see what I mean. If men wish to cavil, I do not 
‘write for such. I use general expressions, but I use them with 
‘exceptions, and every man may see what the exceptions are.’ 
It is manifest that in the author of the Pentateuch we have to 
do with a writer who has not the fear of eritics of the Colenso 
order before his eyes. The volume of revelation, if written so 
as to meet or anticipate all the questionings of such men, would 
have been a strange book. 

Had more than two of Jacob’s grandsons died in Canaan, pos- 
sibly more than two of his great-grandsons after the migration 
would have been reckoned in the sacred number seventy, which 
was to form the starting-point of Israel in Egypt. That the 
historian saw the alleged discrepancy, that he did not mean to 
deceive by it, and that there were circumstances at the time to 
justify his presenting this genealogical chapter as we have it, 
are points we can believe to the full, and without difficulty. As 
to the supposition that there were nu such circumstances, and 
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that the historian has really blundered, or attempted to play the 
knave, it must suffice to say that proof on these points has not 
been given, and that the idea of its being given is preposterous. 
The inconsistency described by Dr. Colenso is too palpable to be 
real. The man must have been on the verge of idiocy that 
should have perpetrated it. The argument of the Bishop is 
pushed so far that it destroys itself. He has not done justice 
to what we know of the case. He has not made the allowance 
which a wise man should have made for what we do not know. 

Concerning the increase of these seventy souls into two 
millions before the Exodus, we beg the reader’s attention to the 
following particulars :— 

1. We regard the interval from Jacob’s going down into 
Egypt to the departure of his descendants under Moses, as 
restricted to 215 years. The notion that it extended to 430 is 
not tenable. 

2. Jacob’s children included in the seventy consist almost 
wholly of sons, and the younger would take to themselves wives 
necessarily and freely from among the Egyptians. Joseph’s 
example would not be without its influence in that direction. 

3. In their new circumstances, with a more settled home, and 
with the most ready means of subsistence, and regarding the 
Divine promise of increase as the promise of a national blessing, 
marriage would be general, and would take place early. Even in 
a country like Ireland, where the increase of population has been 
unusually rapid, we learn, from the census of 1841, that in a 
population of 1,643,704 from the age of 17 to 46, only 690,086 
were married, leaving $53,018 unmarried. We have no reason 
to suppose that any such state of things existed among the Israel- 
ites in Egypt. It should be remembered, too, that among the 
Hebrews illicit intercourse between the sexes was not tolerated. 

4. We must not suppose these people to have been strangers 
to polygamy. The lives of the patriarchs were not without 
precedent of this kind. Abraham loved Sarah, but he had 
Ishmael by Hagar. Jacob had been husband to Leah and 
Rachel at the same time; and, in the meanwhile, children were 
born to him by Zilpah the handmaid of Leah, and by Bilhah the 
handmaid of Rachel. Deut. xxi. 15—17, shows, not only that 
polygamy existed among the Israelites, but that it was recog- 
nised and regulated by law. 

5. While the increase of population in tropical regions is 
often such, especially among the lower classes of the people, as 
we never know in our latitude, Egypt is mentioned by Plutarch, 
Seneca, Strabo, and other ancient writers, as remarkable beyond 
all other countries for the fecundity of its women. More than 
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one child at a birth was common. Five at a birth, says 
Aristotle (Hist. Anim. lib. viii. c. 5, §1), are the most that has 
been known ; but that number had been known at four suc- 
cessive births. 

6. The depressed state to which a large portion of the people 
were reduced during some while before the Exodus, in place of 
imposing any check on population, would tend rather to increase 
it ; the depressed classes in all parts of the world being found to 
be the most prolific. The rice-eaters of Bengal, for example, 
number a population of 2,166 to the British square league. 

7. These particulars all have respect to purely natural causes. 
But on this question we are not to be restricted to merely 
natural law. Among a people whose increase was to be the special 
care of Providence, not only might the births have been more 
numerous than natural law would account for, but the deaths 
might be much fewer. And if we suppose the deaths to have 
been comparatively few, while the births were unusually high, 
the increase of numbers might soon become such as to be with- 
out parallel in the history of any other people. 

From all these considerations we are justified in looking to 
the highest rate of increase in any known population, and in 
accounting it probable that the increase of the Israelites in 
Egypt was not merely up to that rate, but something more. 
We shall take as an illustration of the possible in this respect 
from purely natural law, the increase among the settlers in 
Pitcairn’s Island during the last century. 

In 1790, nine European men, mutineers from the Bounty, left 
the island of Otaheite with six native men and twelve native 
women. They landed and settled on the then uninhabited 
island now known as Pitcairn’s Island. When two years had 
passed, the six Otaheitian men conspired against the white men, 
and killed five of them. The result was that the murderers 
were all killed in their turn. This reduced the population at 
the end of the second year to four European men and ten 
Otaheitian women. Five years later the four European men 
were reduced to two, and one year later a solitary man survived 
with the remaining women and children. In 1814 the island 
was visited by a British frigate. This was twenty-two years 
after the population had been limited to four men and ten 

women, sixteen years after the four men had been reduced to 
two, and fifteen years since the two men were reduced to one. 
But the number of souls found in the island was forty-eight, 
consisting mostly of adults. That is, the population may be 
said to have more than trebled itself within the twenty-four 
years. For had not two of the men making up the fourteen 
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persons in 1793 been prematurely cut off, the increase would no 
doubt have been considerably above forty-eight, and this cir- 
cumstance may be reckoned against the few infants the men 
may have left who were cut off at the close of the second year.* 

It is clear from these facts, that an increase of population may 
take place, in favourable circumstances, at the rate of a triple 
increase every quarter of a century. But if this was possible in 
Pitcairn’s Island, why not possible in Egypt? And if such in- 
crease be possible from purely natural laws, surely it may be 
possible—more than possible—where there is the action of a 
special providence to that end. Immediately after their mi- 
gration it is said, ‘And Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the 
‘country of Goshen; and they had possessions therein, and grew, 
‘and multiplied exceedingly’ (Gen. xlvii. 27).+ 

It was promised to Abraham that his seed should go out of 
Egypt in the ‘fourth generation.’ It is not easy to interpret that 
expression from its connection. Dr. Colenso labours hard to 
show that there were names which, taken in succession, spanned 
the whole distance of 215 years. Who doubts it? It is pro- 
bable that, in two millions of people, and where life was 
considerably longer than at present, there were many such in- 
stances. In this sense the promise was no doubt fulfilled. But 
each one of those senior men may have seen sons, and grand- 
sons, and great-grandsons, all making so many successive 
generations. It is said of Joseph that he saw ‘Ephraim’s chil- 
‘dren of the third generation.” That is, Joseph lived to see his 
fourth generation. Now, Joseph did not marry until after he 
was thirty years of age, and he died when one hundred and ten; 
so that in eighty years from the time of his marriage he saw 
four generations. Suppose we give twenty years to a generation; 
that will give something more than ten generations and a-half 
in two hundred and fifteen years. But take twenty-five years 
to the average generation, and that we may apply this reck- 
oning we have now to ask—What would be a fair number to 
name as forming the root of the intended Israelitish nation in 
Egypt? If we take the between sixty and seventy male persons 
who settle with Jacob in that country ; and if we suppose these 
men to be married or soon to marry, we have somewhere be- 


* Mutiny of the Bounty, in ‘Murray’s Family Library,’ ch. viii. Doubleday’s 
True Law of Population, pp. 61, 62. 

+ Kalisch, indeed, in his commentary on Ex. xii. 37, mentions an instance 
in which five persons multiplied at a far more rapid rate than the settlers on 
Pitcairn’s Island. This was the case of the man named Pine, who, in the seven- 
teenth century, was wrecked, with four women, on a desert island north-east of 
the Cape of Good Hope. But as we are not acquainted with the evidence in this 
case, we lay no stress upon it. 
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tween one hundred and twenty and one hundred and forty. We 
must further insist, notwithstanding the Bishop’s protest, that 
the patriarchal history requires us to suppose that the servants 
and retainers of Jacob and his sons formed a considerable body 
of persons, that should be regarded as a part of the new social 
organization which now passed into the land of the Pharaohs, and 
was to become settled there for the next two centuries. It should 
not be forgotten that Abraham, when he determined to rescue 
Lot, is said to have ‘armed his three hundred and eighteen 
‘trained men born in his house ;’ and if the establishment of 
Abraham, who was then childless, was of that order, did the 
establishment of Jacob and his twelve sons bear no resemblance 
to it? Had Jacob’s ‘three bands’ with which he met Esau 
dwindled to nothing, or next to nothing? It is true the people 
who left Egypt are described as the children of Israel, and as 
the seed of Abraham. But they could not have been such 
without a considerable admixture of other blood. Ephraim and 
Manasseh had the blood of the Egyptians in their veins, and 
passed it to the tribes which descended from them. The bond- 
maids of Leah and Rachel became the mothers of men who were 
to found Hebrew tribes. The nucleus of the race would be 
Abrahamic, but there would be many adhesions from other 
sources. Let us then reckon the number which were of the 
migration into Egypt with Jacob, and which may be regarded as 
destined to give existence to the future Hebrew population, as 
two hundred. That number would not include more than two 
or three score of persons besides the sons and grandsons of 
Jacob, with their wives, and not more than half the number we 
might justly demand, if the exigency required it. 

Dr. Colenso indeed says, the whole tenor of the narrative is 
against the supposition that the Hebrews took wives from among 
the Egyptians. ‘As the object of the king,’ it is said, ‘was to keep 
‘down their numbers, it 1s not to be supposed that he would 
‘allow them freely to take wives from among his own people’ 
(p. 104). But where is the evidence that the Pharaoh contempo- 
rary with Joseph had any wish to keep down their numbers ? 
The presumption is, that he had no such thought. The priest 
caste of Egypt, according to the testimony of all history, 
was the highest caste in that kingdom, and the highest man 
of that caste had given his daughter in marriage to Joseph ; 
and courts, all the world over, give fashion to crowds. It is 
true, the time came in which a king arose who knew not 
Joseph ; and then, how soon or late we cannot say, the 
Egyptian rule began to be unfavourable to the Hebrews, and 
they became an obnoxious people in the eyes of the subsequent 
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Pharaohs. But by that time this people may have become 
sufficiently numerous to make it no longer necessary that they 
should marry much otherwise than among themselves; and the 
Hebrew type in the men had no doubt so far impressed itself 
on their wives as to constitute them a class separate from the 
Egyptians. We see not the slightest reason to doubt, that 
within a very short interval after the migration, the Hebrew 
community in Egypt—that is, a community characterized 
strongly by its Hebrew blood—became much more considerable 
than we have assumed. 

And now what will follow, if we suppose this two hundred 
persons to increase in a triple ratio through eight generations 
and a-half in the 215 years? The result would give us a 
population of 3,280,500. So much for the impossible about the 
two millions. And so this arithmetical battering-ram, though 
wielded by episcopal hands, fails of its office, and is shaken 
into fragments! We scarcely need say we do not regard the 
Israelites on leaving Egypt as numbering three millions. We 
are not obliged to suppose that they had increased so fast, even 
under the special arrangement of Providence, as we know the 
settlers in Pitcairn’s Island did under the influence of nothing 
beyond natural law. 

But we are now admonished that the supposition that the 
people of the Exodus were two millions in number, makes their 
reputed departure on the night of the Passover ‘ utterly incredible 
‘and impossible.’ The text on this point says, ‘And the children 
‘ of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about six hundred 
‘thousand on foot that were men, beside children. And a ‘mixed 
‘multitude went up also with them; and flocks, and herds, even 
‘very much cattle’ (Ex. xii. 37,38). On which the Bishop says,— 


‘It appears from Numb. i. 3; ii. 32, that these six hundred 
thousand were the men in the prime of life, from twenty years old 
and upwards, all that were able to go forth to war in Israel. And 
(as we have seen), this large number of able-bodied warriors implies 
a total population of at least two millions. Here then we have this 
vast body of people of all ages, summoned to start, according to the 
story, at a moment’s notice, and actually started, not one being left 
behind, together with all their multitudinous flocks and herds, 
which must have been spread out through a district as large as a 
good-sized English county. Remembering as I do, the confusion in 
my own small household of thirty or forty persons, when once we 
were obliged to fly at dead of night—having been roused from our 
beds with a false alarm, that an invading Zulu force had entered 
the colony, had evaded the English troops sent to meet them, and 
was making its way direct for our station, killing right and left as it 
came along—I do not hesitate to declare this statement to be utterly 
NO, LXXIII. N 
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incredible and impossible. ‘Were an English village, say, two 
thousand people, to be called suddenly to set out in this way, with 
old people, young children, and infants, what indescribable distress 
there would be! But what shall be said of two thousand times 
as many? And what of the sick and infirm, and the women in 
recent or imminent child-birth, in a population like that of London, 
where the births are 264 a day, or about one in every five minutes. 

‘But this is but a very small part of the difficulty. We are 
required to believe that in one single day the order to start was 
communicated suddenly at midnight, to every single family of every 
town and village, through a tract of country as large as Hertfordshire, 
but ten times as thickly peopled ;—that in obedience to such 
order, having first borrowed from their Egyptian neighbours in all 
directions (though, if we are to suppose Egyptians occupying the 
same territory with the Hebrews, the extent of it must be very much 
increased), they then came in from all parts of the land of Goshen to 
Rameses, bringing with them the sick and infirm, the young and 
the aged ;—further, that since issuing the summons, they had sent 
out to gather all their flocks and herds, spread over so wide a 
district, and had driven them also to Rameses ;—and lastly, that 
l.aving done all this, since they were roused at midnight, they were 
started again from Rameses that very same day, and marched on to 
Succoth, not leaving a single sick or infirm person, a single woman 
in child-birth, or even a single hoof (Ex. x. 26) behind them.’ 
Pp. 61, 62. 


We give this passage at length because it presents as strong a 
case as is to be found in the volume, and because it may be 
taken as a fair sample of the manner in which the Bishop has 
generally constructed his argument. Every circumstance tend- 
ing to give a character of incredibility to the history is not only 
prominently stated, but is often exaggerated ; and the marshalling 
of the whole is skilfully managed so as to carry the usual con- 
clusion. But, unhappily, circumstances of a contrary tendency, 
which ought to have been given with equal care, distinctness, 
and emphasis, are not so given, and in this instance are passed 
over altogether. 

It would be easy to show that by thus magnifying the diffi- 
culties in the way of migration in the case of large numbers of 
people, the author has proved too much. If many of the im- 
pediments to all movements of that kind which are here dwelt 
upon are to be regarded as insuperable, then we must not believe 
in the migrations of peoples in vast numbers in any age or 
country. According to this sort of historical criticism, the hordes 
of Tartary and Mongolia, which from time immemorial have 
consisted of migratory nations, can never have existed ; for at no 
juncture could those multitudes have moved from place to place 
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without impediment from the presence of the aged and the 
young, the sick and the pregnant, nor without encountering a 
host of inconveniences on their march of which they knew little 
while at rest. With those people, tents, utensils, flocks, herds— 
everything—moved when they moved. Asiatics have always 
known how to achieve much in this way which we Europeans 
cannot readily understand. Nearly all the great revolutions in 
early Oriental history have been brought about by the migration 
of ‘shepherd kings,’ who, at the head of their whole people, have 
come down from Central Asia upon Southern Asia. Attila and 
Zenghis were late instances of this sort. Gipsy life, or Egyptian 
life as it is sometimes called, is a low remnant of Eastern ways 
still found even in the West. 

But our great complaint against Dr. Colenso on the point now 
under consideration is, not that he has overlooked such facts as 
these, for it is not in his way to appreciate them, but that he has 
wholly ignored one fact of a very obvious description, and which 
is of such a nature as to show that much which he has accounted 
as incredible is really credible, and that many of his,impossibilities 
are possibilities after all. 

The Bishop’s assumption is, that the Israelites were ‘sum- 
“moned to start at a moment’s notice ; that the word which 
came to them at midnight was a word as unexpected as the 
alarm of the invading Kaffirs which roused his lordship’s house- 
hold from their slumbers at Natal ; and that the two millions of 
persons began their march accordingly that very night. But 
what if this whole assumption about the suddenness and unex- 
pectedness of the summons should itself be unhistorical—untrue ? 
The history informs us of a mission given by Jehovah to Moses 
and Aaron.* The language of this commission places the 
Israelites before us as an organized people, with their recognised 
leaders, who were well known and easily convened. What was 
designed for the ‘children of Israel’ was to be delivered to them 
through their ‘elders ; and Moses is assured that elders and 
people will be made to hearken to his voice ; that is, they shall 
have faith in him when he tells them that Jehovah is about to 
free them from their bondage in Egypt, and to settle them in 
Canaan. Their traditions would prepare them for the exercise 

* «And God said unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 
*The Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
“God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you.—Go, and gather the elders of Israel 
‘together, and say unto them, The Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abra- 
“ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, appeared unto me, saying, I have surely visited 
“you, and seen that which is done to you in Egypt: and I have said, JZ will 
‘bring you up out of the affliction of Egypt unto the land of the Canaanites—a 


“land flowing with milk and honey. And they shall hearken to thy voice.’— 
Ex. iii. 15—18. 
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of such faith. The first effect, indeed, of the message of Moses 
to Pharaoh was only to cause their burdens to be made more 
heavy, and, as might have been expected, the faith and spirit of 
the people failed. But from the time the great national plagues 
began—plagues which fell so heavily upon the Egyptians without 
touching the Israelites—we hear no more of distrust or complaint. 
The space occupied by the infliction of these chastisements must 
have been at least some five or six weeks. The first plague was 
continued seven days, the last was in anticipation quite as long, 
and there were eight between these two. During that interval 
two words—deliverance and Canaan—would,we may well suppose, 
be words ringing ceaselessly in their ears. Each new plague as 
it came upon the Egyptians would be as a new iteration of the 
Divine promise, and a new evidence that, difficult as it might be 
of accomplishment, accomplished it would be. Moses had been 
assured that neither the first nor the second wonder would suffice 
to bend the stubborn will of Pharaoh, but that the terror 
sufficient to that end would at length come. At length, the last 
judgment was at hand; and be it observed that it was pre- 
dicted that it should be the last, and that with this should come 
the promised deliverance. 


‘And the Lord said unto Moses, Yet will I bring one plague 
more upon Pharaoh, and upon Egypt ; afterwards he will let you go 
hence : when he shall let you go, he shall surely thrust you out hence 
altogether. Speak now in the ears of the people, and let every man 
borrow [ask] of his neighbour, and every woman of her neighbour, 
jewels of silver, and jewels of gold. And the Lord gave the people 
favour in the sight of the Egyptians. Moreover the man Moses 
was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh’s 
servants, and in the sight of the people.’ 


Everything now, it will be seen, bespoke the near approach of 
the promised departure. The very suddenness and hurry of it 
are indicated beforehand. 

Now, if Dr. Colenso had been disposed to exercise his im- 
agination on this posture of things as he has done upon some 
others, it is easy to see the kind of picture he would have pre- 
sented tous. We think we hear him say, ‘It must be re- 
‘membered here, that these people were all well acquainted with 
‘their descent from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and with the 
. —. concerning their future in Canaan as the seed of those 
‘holy men. Joseph's dying injunction to them, and their preser- 
‘vation of his bones as the consequence of their faith in his last 
‘words, were facts which must have been familiar to them all, 
‘from the oldest to the youngest. And now, when, according to 
‘the Divine promise, they have multiplied in a manner so ex- 
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* traordinary, when Egypt, too, has become as the furnace of the 
‘oppressor tothem, the tidings comes to them that Moses has 
‘been commissioned to free them from their sufferings, and to 
‘lead them to their long-promised and long-expected heritage. 
‘As plague after plague falls upon the land of Egypt, sparing 
“the land of Goshen, we have to imagine how every mind, every 
‘heart, would be filled with the expectation of deliverance ; how 
‘the good news, thus shown to be so trustworthy, would be 
‘upon all tongues; how all the ordinary currents of secular 
‘ traffic would be disturbed ; how every head of a family would 
‘endeavour to bring his property as closely about him as 
‘possible, and to reduce it to as small a compass as possible ; 
“how the men would covertly search after arms, and buy 
“them at almost any price; how the women would ply their 
‘hands in providing clothes for the day and tent covering in 
“every form possible for the night ; how the men who had the 
“care of herds would be questioning themselves as to the best 
‘manner of caring for them; how each plague, as it came on 
‘the Egyptians, would stimulate the faith of the Israelites, and 
“prompt them to some new forecast ; how the faith, augmented 
‘by nine successive plagues, would rise to its highest when Moses 
‘should assure them that the effect of the tenth would be that 
‘Pharaoh would thrust them out—themselves, and all that they 
‘possessed. An extraordinary crisis was at hand, and extraordi- 
‘nary preparation was thus to be made for it.’ 

All this Dr. Colenso might have said, owght to have said; 
but not a glimpse of this aspect of the question has he given 
us. The fact that the people in being thus forewarned were 
‘so far forearmed, is a fact of which the Bishop has no know- 
ledge. The Israelites no more expected this summons on the 
night of the Passover than the Bishop and his household ex- 
pected their alarm on the memorable night in Natal! It may 
‘be said that Dr. Colenso does not believe in the previous 
history of which we have spoken, and in consequence does 
not believe in this forewarning. It may be so. But has it 


come to this—that a writer is at liberty to make use of all 


circumstances recorded in the Pentateuch which, taken apart, 
seem to make against its credibility, and to pass over all 
matters tending to account for these circumstances, and to 


establish a different conclusion? No one, indeed, will venture 


to say that Dr. Colenso has a right to take this course; but 
whether right or wrong, it is the course he has taken. We 
do not say that the Israelites were sure as to the hour in 
‘which their departure would commence. Hence there was 
enough of suddenness in the summons to occasion their taking 
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dough with them that had not become bread, and many of them 
were but ill-provided with food for their journey. Such circum- 
stances were sufficiently characteristic of the manner in which 
they had been ‘thrust out altogether,’ to be noticed by the 
historian, without at all disturbing our conclusion, founded on 
the most certain evidence, that during the past five or six 
weeks, at least, the departure had been foreseen, and that 
with the approach of the tenth plague and the Passover service 
it was made to be certain a week before. 

The notion that the Israelites are described as having come 
from all parts of Goshen to Rameses, and then as setting forth 
together on the march, and all this during the night of the 
Passover, is one of Dr. Colenso’s exaggerated fancies. The 
departure may have commenced in the night, but it is not 
said that it did. It is described, more than once, as taking 
place that ‘selfsame day.” Nay, more; in Num. xxxiii. the 
departure from Rameses is made to be the work of the whole 
‘morrow’ after the night of the fourteenth. ‘And they de- 
‘parted from Rameses in the first month, on the fifteenth day 
‘of the first month; on the morrow after the Passover the 
‘children of Israel went out with a high hand in the sight of 
‘all the Egyptians.’ The Israelites who started from Rameses, 
with Moses and Aaron probably at their head, were, no doubt, 
the advanced body, joined from various points by others as 
was found possible. Of Rameses, and the exact route taken, 
we have no certain knowledge. It is painful to see how the 
Bishop clings to every expression which by the most literal and 
unnatural construction may be made to tell against the credi- 
bility of the sacred narrative, suppressing or imagining evidence 
without limit to carry his point. 

Wkat we have said above will go far towards meeting Dr. 
Colenso’s difficulty about the ‘tents,’ and the provender, and the 
arms. We have seen, too, that the necessity of sustaining large 
flocks and herds in the wilderness was superseded by the fact that 
the Levitical ritual was but very partially observed during the so- 
journ there. In the first and second year a measure of conformity 
in this respect was exacted; and we know that the delivery of the 
law from Sinai was followed by the celebration of the Passover. 
Whence the requisite number of lambs or kids (for either served 
the purpose) were obtained is not stated. In a history relating 
to such extraordinary events, and consisting not so much of a 
continuous narrative as of jottings at intervals, and sometimes 
long intervals, the marvel is that the instances in which we have 
to confess our ignorance as to how things were done are not 
more numerous. 
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No one denies that there were parts of the desert which, in 
their barrenness and desolateness, fully justified the terms in 
which the Prophets have described it; but the Pentateuch 
itself shows that there were districts in those days to which 
such language could not be applied. We know, also, from 
later history, and from modern travel, that this has always 
been the case, and we have reason to believe that it was 
much more the case anciently than at present. The valleys 
about Sinai, which yield the means of subsistence to some 
6,000 Arabs now, may have been more fruitful then, and other 
valley districts, or tracts bordering upon the desert, may have 
included sufficient pasturage to allow of its being possible that 
the number of lambs or kids necessary for the required service 
should be available, either as reared by the Israelites or as pur- 
chased by them.* We may add, that as the only instance of 
the celebration of the Passover in the wilderness was on this occa- 
sion, and as the full observance of the Levitical law was reserved 
to the Promised Land, we know not how far the Passover at that 
time was really such as the ritual had required. We know it 
was sufficiently in conformity with what Moses had commanded 
to be accepted ; but our information goes no further. 

The Bishop makes much of the passage which says that the 
Israelites were not to be put in possession of the Promised 
Land ‘in one year, lest the land become desolate, and the beasts 
‘of the field multiply against them’ (ch. xiii). But. it would 
be easy to show that two millions of persons would be a sparse 
population in the expected territory compared with what we 
have reason to suppose existed in Egypt, and with what we 
know to exist in many parts of Asia at this day. We know, 
too, that far down in Hebrew history the flock of the shepherd 
and the highway of the traveller were not secure against the 
lion and the bear. Palestine bore no resemblance to the level 
land along the tract of the Nile, nor to the plains of Hin- 
dostan: it was to a considerable extent the land of hills, and 
lakes, and forests—the land in the eye of the psalmist when 
he said, ‘Thou makest darkness, and it is night: wherein all 
‘the beasts of the forest do creep forth. The young lions roar 
‘after their prey, and seek their meat from God. The sun 
‘ariseth, they gather themselves together, and lay them down in 
‘their dens’ (Psalms civ. 20—22). The promise had respect, not 
to what was absolutely necessary, but to what would be a privi- 
lege and convenience to the new settlers. 

Dr. Colenso’s exception to the specified number of the Hebrew 
first-born is more deserving of attention. We admit that in a 

* Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, ch. i. 
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population of two millions the number of the first-born must 
have been greater than is stated ; and we have little doubt that a 
corruption has crept into the transcription of the numerals on 
this point ; an occurrence which will be very credible to those 
who know the resemblance between certain letters used by 
the Hebrews in their enumerations. Those who attribute a 
plenary inspiration to the sacred text, do not suppose that an 
infallible guidance of that nature has been extended to the 
multitude of persons who in later ages have been employed in 
transcribing that text. If a man shall be disposed, on account 
of an occasional error arising in this way, to question the general 
credibility of the sacred history, there is nothing in the Bible as 
it has come to us to prevent his indulging an imbecile and per- 
verse humour of that sort. Even here, Dr. Colenso has not been 
content with the case as he finds it, but has done his best to 
complicate the real difficulty by introducing others which are 
merely imaginary. ‘The first-borns were not only restricted to 
males, but to the first born to the father, whatever the number 
of his wives might be. Jacob had sons by four wives, but 
Reuben only, his son by his first wife, Leah, was his first-born. 
See also Deut. xxi. 15—17.* 


* It may be well to state, that there are orthodox and devout men who say, 
that long before Dr. Colenso undertook to enlighten them on this subject they 
had ceased to place more than a very partial dependence on the mention of 
numbers in the Pentateuch, and in the early Hebrew Scriptures generally. The 
system of notation among the Jews being, as we have said, so liable to oversight 
in transcription, and an error of this kind once introduced being so liable, not 
only to be repeated, but to lead to further corruptions that other figures might 
be brought into harmony with it, these persons say that, from these.causes, the; 
can readily suppose that the number of the Israelites who are said to have le: 
Egypt, and the numbers given in many connections afterwards, are to a large 
extent inaccurate, and feel, at the same time, that these errors of copyists 
whether coming in as oversights or from design, have left, not only the moral 
and religious teaching, but the chain of historical facts contained in the record, 
undisturbed. All the difficulties, accordingly, which Dr. Colenso has founded 
upon figures—and nearly all his difficulties are of that nature—become very light 
matters to such persons. ; 

Our aim has been to show, that supposing no error of this kind beyond what 
may be described as a rare exception, the scheme of Dr. Colenso is untenable ; 
that after all he has written, the historical character of the Pentateuch, as 
generally accepted, has not been materially impeached. We would only add, 
that the persons who dispose of Dr. Colenso by telling him that they care little 
about those Hebrew figures of which he makes so much use, have to remember : 
1st, that the errors of this nature which they cede, are not solitary, but in the 
Pentateuch recur as a scheme or system ; 2nd, that these errors were existi 
in the Hebrew text before the Septuagint translation was made from it; ard, 
that it is, accordingly, to writings thus disfigured by inaccuracy, that the 
Apostles, Evangelists, and our Lord himself, so often make their appeal, without 
the slightest indication as to the existence of those many untrue statements 
which are supposed to have found a place in the sacred narrative. All this may 
have been, and thoughtful men say they feel that the grounds of the Christian 
faith remain unshaken, inasmuch as even the history may be safe, though the 
numbers be given up. 
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The Christian who knows so much concerning the extraordi- 
nary history in the Pentateuch, and who can explain so much in 
relation to it, is not likely to have his credence in it shaken 
because there are a few things in respect to which his knowledge 
is small, and where his explanations must be imperfect. The 
aggregate of evidence in a case may be irresistible, while some 
points may be obscure, and from the want of further light may 
seem to be contradictory. Englishmen know too well how to 
look at evidence, to allow of their being driven from their faith 
in a case because while nine points out of ten relating to it are 
proved, the evidence pertaining to the tenth does not amount to 
proof. In place of its being true, as Dr. Colenso assumes, that 
we have no right to swppose anything in such a connection, we 
maintain, on the contrary, that in all cases where the general 
evidence is so strong, it becomes us to accept of any possible 
solution of minor difficulties as probable. The mind of this 
country will never cease to look at this question after this man- 
ner. It would be foreign to its whole habit of thought to do 
otherwise. Dr. Colenso and his admirers have to lay their 
account with this fact. 

We have now dealt with this impeachment of the historical 
credibility of the Pentateuch, article by article, passing over 
nothing that can be regarded as forming a material part of it. 
And we think we have said enough to enable any man to judge 
fairly as to the merits of the performance. It has been shown, 
we think, that, with very rare exceptions, the hostile conclusions 
of the Bishop are founded on a most partial and erroneous 
interpretation of the writings from which they are professedly 
drawn. A book more full of palpable errors we never read as 
coming from an author with any pretension to scholarship. 
Nevertheless, thousand,upon thousand we are assured have been 
sold, and what is more, the work, it is said, has been stereotyped 
—-stereotyped ! 

The small space we have left must be assigned to a notice of 
the difficulty which arose between Dr. Colenso and his native 
Zulu, and by which the heathen convert appears to have done 
so much towards converting his instructor. Here it is :— 

‘Tf the master [of a Hebrew servant] have given him a wife, and 
she have borne him sons or daughters; the wife and her children 
shall be her master’s, and he shall go out free by himself’ 
(Ex. xxi. 4). 

The wife and children in such a case being placed under the 
protection of such other words as these :— 


‘If a man smite his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and he die 
under his hand; he shall be surely punished. Notwithstanding, if 
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he continue a day or two, he shall not be punished: for he is his 
money’ (Ex. xxi. 20, 21). 

‘I shall never forget the revulsion of feeling with which a very 
intelligent Christian native, with whose help I was translating these 
words into the Zulu tongue, first heard them as words said to be 
uttered by the same great and gracious Being whom I was 
teaching him to trust in and adore. His whole soul revolted 
against the notion, that the Great and Blessed God, the Merciful 
Father of all mankind, would speak of a servant or maid as mere 
money, and allow a horrible crime to go unpunished, because the 
victim of the brutal usage had survived a few hours. My own 
heart and conscience at the time fully sympathized with his.’ 


The Bishop, however, met the perplexity of the inquirer for 
the present by suggesting, that this thought about the money- 
value of the bondsman came to the mind of Moses at the time, 
and that, supposing it to have been Divinely given to him, he 
recorded it. But surely something better than this might have 
been said upon the case. We English Christians in the middle 
of the nineteenth century judge it sinful for any man to hold 
another in bondage. But is it sufficiently considered how long 
it has taken to bring men into this way of thinking? Nearly 
fifteen centuries intervened between the Exodus and the Advent. 
But in the course of that world-education of which we have 
spoken, the Augustan age came, and no nation, no community, 
great or small, had learnt to account slave-holding a sin. While 
Cicero, one of Dr. Colenso’s great lights, was pleading at the 
Roman bar, it was one of the great maxims of Roman law, 
that a slave is non persona sed res, not a person but a thing, 
a commodity ; in Dr. Colenso’s phrase,‘mere money. Even 
the New Testament does not contain a passage teaching in any 
direct form that society should know nothing of bondsmen. It 
lays down great principles, which were to issue in the extinction 
of such service, and in the extinction of many things like it. 
But this extinction was left to follow from the slow action of 
those principles. St. Paul knew that every bondsman in the 
Roman empire was simply so much money, according to the 
opinion, feeling, and law of the times; and that if a servant of 
this order should be injured even to death, there was no law to 
punish the wrong-doer. Still, that the preachers of the Gospel 
might not be presented to the mind of that generation as the 
preachers of a servile war, and the purpose of their special mis- 
sion be frustrated, slavery, with all its wrongs and barbarities 
passes without any direct proscription. In the Roman empire 
the free population was out-numbered almost incredibly by the 
not free. The slaves possessed by a Roman patrician sometimes 
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amounted to fifteen or even twenty thousand.* Even in 
Attica, the centre of light and liberty to the ancient world, the 
recognised freemen were a very small minority. In short, it is 
but yesterday that our own hands have been cleansed from this 
stain in its worst form—the form of man-stealing; and there 
are communities which profess to be Christian who are not yet 
pure in this matter. 

We are then, as we think, warranted in saying, that the 
existence of bondsmen and bondswomen among the ancient 
Israelites should surprise no one. The only question is, Was this 
custom among the Hebrews as much marked by inconsiderate- 
ness and inhumanity as elsewhere? The answer to this question 
is, No. The number of persons in bondage among these people 
bore no proportion to the number of persons in the same condi- 
tion in other communities; and the Hebrew laws concerning 
slave rights stand alone in the history of ancient nations. To 
steal men with the intention of selling them as slaves was a 
capital offence (Ex. xxi. 12—14). No Hebrew could be retained 
as a bondsman by a Hebrew beyond seven years (Ex. xxi. 2). 
And when his seven years had closed, he was not to go out 
empty-handed. ‘Thou shalt furnish him liberally, it is said, 
‘out of thy flock, and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine- 
‘ press : of that which the Lord thy God hath given thee thou 
‘shalt give unto him’ (Deut. xv. 14; Ex. iii. 21, 22). It must 
have been a mild servitude to which such language would be 
applicable. The legislation of antiquity on this subject includes 
no language like it. Foreign slaves touching the soil of Israel 
were not to have the fear of a fugitive slave law before their 
eyes. ‘ Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which 
‘is escaped from his master unto thee: he shall dwell with thee, 
‘ even among you in that place which he shall choose in one of 
‘thy gates, where it liketh him best : thou shalt not oppress him’ 
(Deut. xxiii. 15, 16). By the Roman law, to conceal a fugitive 
slave, under any circumstances, was construed as theft, and 
punished as such. The Hebrew bondsman might claim the rest 
of the Sabbath, and a share in all religious services. The 
master who deprived a slave of any member, of an eye or a 
tooth, forfeited all future right in him. Death inflicted on a 
slave was to be ‘avenged; a law which, according to its. 
Hebrew usage, certainly seems to point to an exaction of life 
for life. The avenger of blood always sought blood for blood. 
Even in Athens, a bondsman was not to be believed on his 
oath. His evidence in a court of justice was always taken 
under torture; while among the punishments inflicted on 


* Blair's Inquiry into the State of Slavery among the Romans. 
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offending slaves by the Romans, was hanging them up by their 
hands with weights suspended at their feet. 

Dr. Colenso might have made his native Zulu acquainted 
with some facts of this nature, and have shown, that while the 
rude legislation of the Pentateuch was natural to a rude age, it 
was, us regards its humanity, far in advance of anything to be 
found in human legislation on the same subject, even among 
the most civilized nations, during the next two thousand years, 
But the Bishop has chosen to give the points which offended 
his Zulu assistant in the most bald form, as if intended to make 
the worst impression. Still, let us look at the facts. Ist, it 
should be remembered that both the parties in the case mentioned 
must have married with a full foresight of the consequences to 
which the law would expose them; 2nd, the husband was not 
obliged to abandon his wife and children, as the context shows, 
though Dr. Colenso does not. He could claim to continue with 
them if he chose. Few men, we think, would feel inclined to 
dwell on such a case as involving any very grievous wrong. 

The second incident, which concerns injury done to a slave, 
has a more serious appearance. But the expression, ‘for he is 
‘ his money, which seems to have so much shocked the Zulu and 
the Bishop, arises, we think, very naturally in this connection. 
The fact that the bondsman was the property of his master, was 
strong presumptive evidence that the master had not designed 
to inflict any serious injury on his person, inasmuch as to have 
done so must have been to subject himself to serious loss. The 
penalty, in our estimation, may not have been so weighty as it 
should have been; but by the men of that age the case would 
not be so judged. The protection given to the bondsman by 
the Hebrew legislator, both as to life and limb, was such as no 
other lawgiver had placed about him. Solon said he had not 
given the Athenians the best laws he might have given them, 
but he had given them the best they could bear. So the laws 
given to the Israelites, on this subject and on others, while by no 
means the best that might have been given, were the best for 
such a people, and much better than those which obtained among 
the most enlightened heathen for many centuries afterwards. It 
should never be forgotten that a principle of adaptation in this 
form underlies the whole of the Mosaic legislation. ‘Moses be- 
‘cause of the hardness of your hearts suffered you’ to do such 
things (Matt. xix. 8). The interpreter of the Pentateuch should 
have enough of the philosophical historian in him to enable him 
to see matters in this light. But Dr. Colenso is altogether 
‘wanting in this kind of fitness for the work he has undertaken. 
The Bishop brings the ethical teaching of the Pentateuch to his 
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own inner light, and is prepared to receive or reject it as it? may 
or may not be found in harmony with that standard. But, with 
submission, we must venture to say, the case is not so simple as 
this rule of proceeding seems to assume. Revelation teaches us 
that moral distinctions come from the Divine nature—from what 
is eternally and necessarily in that nature. It teaches us further, 
that the will of the Deity, however made known, is the expression 
of his nature, and to us the rule of duty. And it teaches us that 
the end contemplated by the nature and will of the Supreme 
Being is the good of the universe. The Divine Being speaks to 
us as he does because his nature is what it is; so that his 
purposes must ever be in accordance with his rectitude and 
goodness. Reverence of his greatness, love of his goodness, and 
gratitude for his bountifulness, to the extent possible to his 
creatures, is the obedience he demands from them in relation to 
himself; and furthermore, that his creatures should all be and 
do towards others as they would that others should be and do 
towards them. These principles embrace all that we can imagine 
as possible in the concord and happiness of the universe. Every 
infraction of them must be not only discord, but sin, a trans- 
gression of law. Now, we find that even a bishop may reason 
on this subject so as to seem to overlook the existence of this 
strange, significant influence we designate moral evil or sin. 
Everything in the condition and relations of sinful beings is of 
necessity powerfully affected by their sinfulness. They do not 
see as they would otherwise see, or feel as they would otherwise 
feel, and their safety in their speculations on moral subjects has 
ceased to be what it might have been. The cause which has 
brought physical suffering and death, has brought disturbance 
into our whole spiritual nature. Hence, in judging concerning 
moral government, it becomes us to look beyond its theoretical 
principles, to the actual relations in which we are placed, and to 
the state of things familiar to us, which must in some way 
be consistent with those principles. Right, as we have said, 
must be right in all the possible conditions and relations of 
being ; but the forms in which the principles of right are carried 
out must vary, as those conditions and relations shall vary. The 
justice of God is the same, whether manifested towards the 
innocent or the guilty. But the manifestations of justice will 
not be the same in the two cases. What it might have become 
the Divine Being to do towards sinful beings we could never 
have known if sin had not been permitted to exist. For our 
knowledge and certainty in such matters we are indebted, not so 
much to what we might have reasoned out for ourselves, as to 
what the Infinite has said and done. It would be presumption 
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enough were we to deem ourselves competent to distinguish in all 
cases between the ethically sound and the not sound even 
where evil should have no place. But to imagine ourselves 
capable of deciding concerning the right or wrong in the conduct 
of the Divine Being towards a world like ours, must be to betray 
an insensibility to our own weakness of an amazing description. 
The case is too complex, too profound in its difficulties, to be 
comprehended by us. Truth, justice, goodness, mercy—these are 
terms about which we have no dispute. We did not need a 
revelation to give us some idea of these qualities or principles 
considered in themselves. But there has been ample room for 
the coming in of new light to determine what may or may not 
be done consistently with those perfections in the condition in 
which we find ourselves placed by sin, both in relation to man 
and to our Maker. It is not the light we bring with us into the 
world, so much as the light which has come into the world 
independently of us, that must settle such questions. In such a 
state of things self-diffidence must be wisdom. The attitude of 
the learner must become us. From sin all forms of the unnatural 
come as from their common root. The fitting in the Divine 
government now, especially if its aim be to restore the erring, and 
not merely to punish, must be almost wholly a matter of Divine 
revelation: it can be scarcely at all a discovery of reason. 
Social government and paternal government are adumbrations of 
Divine relations. But social government proceeds everywhere 
on the assumption of human depravity, and is everywhere 
modified by that assumption. Even paternal government is 
necessarily influenced by the same consideration. Human 
government, in God’s view of it, must be in harmony with 
Divine government, and the paternal relation of the Creator must 
be in harmony with the paternal relation among ourselves. But 
we know these things now only as they exist among a race of 
beings who are ever erring and sinning. As subjects men have 
revolted. As children they have become unnatural. As the 
effect of these changes the Divine administration has changed. 
In brief, when God permits a race of beings to come into such a 
condition as that in which we find the Israelites, he cedes the 
existence of the kind of government proper to that condition— 
that is, the existence of some such government as we have before 
us in the history of the Old Testament. 
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Arr. VIl.—AHistory of the Greek Revolution. By Grorcn 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1861. 


THE revolution which has just taken place in Greece suggests 
an inquiry into the capacities of that country for the future, and 
into the causes of its backward condition now. There can be no 
doubt that Greek independence has long disappointed the world. 
Greece has lain under an eclipse ever since its dismemberment 
from Turkey and the settlement of its government under Otho. 
We have been naturally led, therefore, to look upon the restora- 
tion of her independence as an unquestionable practical failure, 
originating in a mere classical weakness. To outward appear- 
ance, the Greece which the Philhellenists of the days of Canning 
declared to be re-animated and restored, has presented, during 
thirty years of settled government, the aspect of a country 
corrupt, intriguing, venal, and poor. The Government has kept 
faith neither with its subjects nor with its creditors; it has 
endeavoured by all means in its power to crush the constitutional 
liberties of its subjects ; and by refusing throughout this period 
to pay a single drachma of its public debt, it has stamped itself 
either hopelessly bankrupt or scandalously fraudulent. The people, 
meanwhile, crushed by the incubus of a dishonest and extrava- 
gant foreign rule, remain in nearly the situation they held on 
the first establishment of their kingdom. In a word, Greece 
was thirty years ago transferred from one despotism to another. 
The Bavarian rule was no appreciable mitigation of the Turkish 
tule. If the Christian monarch hated his Hellenic subjects less 
than the Mussulman monarch, he was still more ignorant of the 
conditions of prosperous government. 

These considerations may serve as a bar to our hastily judging 
of the future by the past. We are still entitled to date the 
origin of Greek independence from last autumn. The Greeks 
neither elected their own king nor chose their national polity. 
In a spirit of generous confidence they requested the three pro- 
tecting Powers to name a king for them; and the three Powers 
rewarded their confidence by making the worst selection 
they could. They gave the Greeks a boy of seventeen, with 
neither a character to form nor an intellect to develop. This 
Bavarian prince brought with him a regency, and as many 
Bavarian troops as he allowed Greek troops in his army. Like 
the Swiss Guards of Bomba, or the African Zouaves at the 
gate of the Tuileries, these troops quickly gave the Greeks to 
understand what would become of them if they disputed the 
regal prerogative. With their help all the irregular military 
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combinations which had served as a guarantee for the voice of 
the people being heard, whatever were the form of government, 
were violently suppressed. And by the time that these Bavarian 
regiments were withdrawn, the Government continued, by very 
much the expedient by which we maintain a certain hold over 
our Indian army, to keep the native army loyal and faithful to 
it. In this manner one rivet after another bound the people 
down in a state of complete subjection. This state of things 
continued until September, 1843. The Greeks then rose, and 
demanded a Constitution. This they then obtained ; but it was 
a Constitution without any real guarantee for the legislative 
rights of the people, and the chief difference which it introduced 
into the government of Greece rested in a corruption and venality 
which were found necessary to defeat the representative action of 
the people. As soon, therefore, as the Greeks ascertained that 
no terms were to be made with Otho—or rather with his Queen, 
who was the real ruler of the country—they resolved to dethrone 
the dynasty. Their various attempts to effect such a revolution 
have probably passed out of public memory; but the army, 
meanwhile, had gradually become converts to the popular dis- 
satisfaction, and with their assistance the overthrow of the 
Bavarians became a certainty. 

The question, therefore, whether the people or the Government 
have been chiefly to blame for the inert condition of the country 
throughce’t the period of its nominal independence, is at once 
answered. The circumstances which we have just sketched render 
it difficult to perceive how the people could have acted materially 
otherwise. They were not, of course, unanimous. The most 
clumsy despotism can always contrive to create a party which 
shall support it under the force of mercenary interests. But the 
majority of the population long and uniformly detested the 
Bavarian dynasty. The inductive reasoning, always plausible 
and attractive, which would lead us to condemn the Greek people 
on the ground of their past career, cannot, therefore, be main- 
tained. It would be more correct to say, perhaps, that we cannot 
make an induction on the subject ; for the circumstances of the 
Greek kingdom for the last thirty years have been in almost every 
suport dissimilar from what they now are. 

. This view is strengthened by the fact that the Greeks 
show themselves fully alive to the . benefits of good govern- 
ment now. Their strange unanimity in favour of Prince 
Alfred is an instance of the firmness and consistency of their 
views ; for what we take it to mean is, that they are resolved 
that their Government shall now be made to conform in fact to 
what they intended to make it in September, 1843. Because 
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Otho would not observe the Constitution of that year, they 
dethroned him ; and because the Greeks wish to see the estab- 
lishment of the reforms on which they insisted twenty years ago, 
they now wish for a scion of the first constitutional Government 
of Europe. The Greeks care nothing for their co-religionists ; 
they subordinate every consideration to the acquisition of 
political liberty ; for the Duke de Leuchtenburg, of the Greek 
Church, expressly educated for the revolution and the throne, 
finds no followers. ‘They are equally sensible of the advantages 
of stability and order; for they desire neither a republic 
nor the precarious rule of a prince of their own. A revolution 
so tranquil and so moderate, distinctly limited in its course— 
hitherto, at least—to the advantages which it obviously has 
to acquire, can only be the work of a people of whom a 
prosperous future may fairly be predicted. 

Assuming therefore not only the best intentions in the Greek 
people, but also a resolute determination to rise in the scale 
of nations, it becomes a practical question to inquire what 
they are susceptible of. The acuteness of the Greek mind 
has never been disputed, even by those who have been most 
prone to depreciate the attributes of the national character, 
and to describe the people as grovelling and mercenary. The 
soil itself has been the subject of contradictory remarks, and its. 
capacities for trade of the most inconsistent calculations. 
But before we can embark on a subject in which national 
character holds a place, it is necessary to clear the way by 
a few remarks on distinctions of nationality or ethnology. The 
Greek people and the Greek kingdom are terms very incom- 
mensurate. They are purely cross-distinctions ; for while the 
Greek people are vastly more extensive than the Greek 
kingdom, the Greek kingdom, on the other hand, is by no means 
exclusively composed of a Greek population. The Greeks 
within the frontier have upset the territorial demarcation, so far 
as they can do so without immediately trenching on the rights 
of other states, which divides them from the Greeks beyond 
the frontier. They have called upon the whole Hellenic confra- 
ternity to join them in the election of a king, as though the non- 
independent Greeks were about to acknowledge a double homage 
—at once to the king of their domicile and the king of their 
choice. Nationality or ethnology therefore forms a strong 
ingredient in Greek politics at this day. 

It has been computed that when the Greek people took u 
arms against the Turkish empire about forty years ago, their 
total number in and about the region of the Archipelago was 
approximately three millions and a-half. Although we give this 
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estimate as one derived from the best accepted sources, we 
have reason to believe it at any rate a mmimum. Conti- 
nental Greece, from the southern shores of the Morea to the 
most northerly range up to which the Greek language was 
spoken, was computed to number little more than a million. The 
population of the Islands was estimated at nearly another million. 
And the scattered Greek population in the cities of Asia Minor, 
Cyprus, the Danubian Principalities, and other quarters, was 
estimated at a million and a-half. The interval since the 
commencement of the Greek Revolution has been marked 
by the grant of independence to the minority of these Greeks, 
while the majority have remained in their former subjection 
either to Turkey or to some other European power. But strange 
as it may appear, the fact unquestionably is, that during that 
time the non-independent Greeks have risen greatly in 
wealth and intelligence, and that the emancipated Greeks 
have remained comparatively stationary. On a_ superficial 
view, this certainly presents itself as a very discouraging con- 
sideration to the principle of Hellenic independence. 

Taking this computation of the Greek nation as a minimum 
forty years ago, we believe we shall not err on the side of 
exaggeration in estimating the Greek nation at four millions 
now. What then is the relation borne by the Greek king- 
dom to these four millions of Hellenists ? 

The Greek kingdom numbers probably less than one mil- 
lion inhabitants; or in round figures it may be computed 
at that amount as a maximum calculation. The territorial 
division between Greece and Turkey is of the most arbitrary 
kind possible. According to the barbarous mode of settling 
boundary questions so prevalent in America, by drawing a 
line from east to west, such a line was drawn, in the case of 
Greece, from the Gulf of Volo to the Gulf of Arta. Origi- 
nally it was proposed to emancipate only the Morea from 
Turkey; and it was not until it was repeatedly urged that so 
‘shallow a compromise as this would still leave in the hands 
of the barbarian, Athens, Marathon, Salamis, Plateea, Mantinea, 
Thermopyle, and Delphi, that British ministers who were 
endeavouring to combine the incompatibilities of keeping their 
Turkish pudding and eating it, resolved to draw the boundary 
as we have just described it. This line included all the con- 
tinental Greek states of antiquity but the largest and most 
northerly ones of Thessaly and Epirus. In other words, it con- 
tained less than two-thirds, in point of area, of classical Greece ; 
but as Thessaly and Epirus had hung loosely and ungratefully 
upon the Hellenic nation of antiquity, it was perhaps a poetical 
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justice to exclude them from what was then thought the renas- 
cence of the Greeks. As regards Epirus, there was another 
reason, perhaps, that nearly the whole of its population is 
now Albanian; but in Thessaly, from Mount Pindus to Mount 
Pelion, and from Thermopyle to Mount Olympus, the land is 
singularly free from Albanian intermixture. In the Greek 
kingdom, therefore, we have to deal with the territory to the 
south of the line drawn from the Gulf of Volo to the Gulf of Arta ; 
that is, with ancient Greece, exclusive of Epirus and Thessaly. 

This Greek kingdom is inhabited by a majority of Hellenists 
and a minority of Albanians. Mr. Finlay, an authority upon 
modern Greece of whom no one can speak lightly, computes the 
number of Albanians at not more than 200,000 ; although we are 
certainly led to believe that they form a proportion of consider- 
ably more than twenty per cent. on the whole population of the 
kingdom. We will assume that the Greek kingdom consists 
approximately of Greeks in the proportion of three-fourths, and 
of Albanians in the proportion of one-fourth. But it is a 
singular fact that these Albanians have ousted the Greeks from 
the most celebrated states in all periods of antiquity. They 
hold the Isthmus of Corinth, and the country for a considerable 
distance on either side of it, thus expelling the Hellenic blood 
both from the Argolis of the Homeric age, and from the Attica 
of the historical age. Thus, Attica, Boeotia, the southern part of 
Eubcea, Corinth, Megaris, Argolis, and Sicyonia, are entirely 
inhabited by a people of Albanian origin, and who still preserve 
the vital traditions of that origin by wearing an Albanian dress 
and speaking the Albanian language. To a great extent, at 
least, these distinctions of origin survive: in rural districts they 
do so almost without exception ; but in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the towns the Greek language has frequently 
triumphed. The cities themselves in these districts of modern 
Greece, are to some extent exceptions. In Athens itself, for 
example, there are no doubt more Greeks than Albanians ; but, 
on the other hand, the whole of Attica will hardly furnish a 
single Hellenic peasant. 

How this came to pass is a pure historical question. It is 
enough that we take the fact as we find it; for we are dealing 
with the Greece of the present. What we have to consider is, 
whether such a confusion of nationalities practically interferes 
with the conditions of a homogeneous people, working together 
in a single commonwealth? We believe that it does not. The 
reason, however, is a historical one ; and for that purpose we 
shall have to ascend, for a moment, into the history of the 
Turkish rule in Greece. 
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It is quite true that the immediate circumstances of the 
recent insurrection, which drove off King Otho, lent some pro- 
bability to a distinct Hellenic agency as distinguished from an 
Albanian. The insurrection, it will be remembered, broke out 
in several portions of Western Greece simultaneously, and 
exclusively in districts inhabited by Hellenists, both in the 
Morea and in Central Greece. The first risings were at Nau- 
pactos, in Achaia, on the opposite coast of the Gulf of Corinth, 
in Acarnania, at Elis, and again on the Gulf of Arta. It ranged 
along the whole of Western Greece, which is the stronghold of 
the Hellenic nation, before it reached Athens, which, as we have 
seen, is surrounded by an Albanian population. A capital, on 
the contrary, is commonly the first place for an outbreak. But 
the circumstance that the garrisons at the original seats of the 

“ insurrection, which were probably recruited from the Hellenic 
and Albanian subjects of Otho indiscriminately, took part 
jointly with the civil population, leads us to believe that there is 
less force in the consideration than would appear at first sight. 
It must be remembered, that the cities on the western coast 
have long been the chief seats of liberty and chief foci of 
insurrection. 

With the reservation, then, that a distinct nationality apper- 
tains to a distinct quarter of the kingdom, we may look upon 
the Greeks and the Albanians within it as more or Jess a homo- 
geneous people in point of fraternity and general disposition. 
We account for the fact through the following sketch of the 
antecedents of the country. 

The Turkish Government, as a Mahometan state, has been 
always in theory, and commonly in practice, what is called a 
tolerating Government to all subject-nations that acknowledged 
its supremacy. Toleration at least has been its rule; propa- 

ndism and religious persecution the exception to its rule. 
The Greek Church being, therefore, suffered, it occurred to the 
astute apostate Greeks (whom money and ambition had 
brought into the councils of the Sultans at Stamboul), that 
it should be also recognised, and taken advantage of as an 
engine of government. With an illiterate or half-fanatical 
people, there is no mode of control so sure as through their own 
hierarchy. In our own Ireland at the present day we can 
faintly trace the working of this truth. Though the Church of 
St. Sophia was turned in triumph into a mosque, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople was found eminently useful at the Turkish 
capital. Through him the Sultans, by the aid of pervert 
advisers, determined to govern the Greeks. They placed, there- 
fore, nearly all authority in the hands of the Patriarch, which, 
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again, was distributed through him to the metropolitans, arch- 
bishops, and bishops, in descending scales of jurisdiction. In 
one prominent respect the interest of the Sultans and of the 
Christian hierarchy agreed. It was the object of the Sultan that 
the strict religious orthodoxy of the ‘infidels’ should be pre- 
served ; and there was no need to inculcate such a condition 
upon a Greek prelacy already bigoted enough by disposition, 
without being additionally so through a spirit of servility to the 
Ottoman power. It was clear to the Divan at Constantinople, 
that unless rigid orthodoxy were insisted on by incentives of both 
rewards and punishments, there would be an end to the hope of 
the prelacy and clergy governing the people. Thus, the prelates, 
proud enough under the fall of Byzantine Christendom to continue 
in possession of political authority, no matter whether from Christ 
or Antichrist, became more bigoted than before. The practical 
result of this was, that important privileges were reserved for the 
orthodox. Political rights were conferred on the Greek Church ; 
and woe betided those who were found outside its communion. 

Hence the Christians of the Greek peninsula gradually learnt 
to subordinate every other consideration to that of religious ortho- 
doxy. The Greek and Albanian were equal before the Turkish 
law. It was no use for the former any longer to pique himself 
on the purity of his descent, when his orthodoxy was the test of 
his civil rights, and to a great degree, therefore, of his social 
position. The shivering Scotchman without shoes, whose pedi- 
gree may carry him back for half a dozen centuries, finds himself 
in a condition of very decided practical inferiority to the new- 
made Manchester millionaire. A conquered people bidding for 
position in their own world cannot live upon empty theories of 
descent. It soon went into oblivion, at least asa test of inferiority, 
whether you were Albanian or Greek. Distinctions of language 
remained ; but we doubt whether even the Greek territorial 
aristocracy, now extinct, and which gradually dwindled under the 
Turkish rule, retained any distinctive feeling of nationality. 
We find, at any rate, that the names of many of the most illus- 
trious places that figure in classical history have long passed 
away from the national vocabulary ; and a people who have 
thrown aside such traditions as those, would surely have abandoned 
other traditions also. 

Thus we may account for, and become reconciled to, the 
apparent fact, that there have ceased to be any vital distinctions 
affecting public government between the two main races that 
now inhabit the Greek kingdom. Indeed, the election of Prince 
Alfred affords, at least, a presumption of this. The almost com- 
plete unanimity exhibited on this question shows that there can 
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be no difference between Greeks and Albanians as to the king they 
most desire ; and two nationalities who will agree on this point, 
will agree on most other points. The union cemented between 
them by the policy of the Turks, has survived the acquisition 
and realization of their independence. 

At the same time this fusion of the Greek and Albanian 
populations has its distinct limits, which are those of the Greek 
kingdom itself. It dves not appear that Albanians beyond the 
frontier were to have any share, like the Greeks beyond the 
frontier, in the election of a king. So far the national or Hellenic 
principle appears to survive. On the other hand, we believe 
that if the revolutionary Greek party were to triumph at Athens, 
and they should succeed in driving the Greek frontier further 
north, so as to include the Thessaly and Epirus of classical — 
history, the Epirots, who, as we have seen, are Albanians, would 
be as readily accounted Greek citizens as the Thessalians, who 
are Hellenists. And no doubt, if that grande idée were ever to 
be realized which would sweep away the Turkish empire and 
establish a Greek empire in its place, Greeks and Albanians 
would be admitted into it on nominally equal terms. But as the 
Greek kingdom stands, we must regard its whole population as 
practically Hellenic, the minority being absorbed into, though 
only in a political sense fused with, the majority. Yet in apply- 
ing this view to the Albanians within the kingdom, we must be 
on our guard against confounding Greeks and Albanians under 
the Turkish rule. 

Of what, then, are the community who are thus constituted, to 
be held capable? Their development must in the first place 
depend on the alternative, whether their immediate future is to 
be a career of domestic industry and peace, or of foreign revolu- 
tionary aggression. When the present movement first broke out, 
great doubt was entertained on which alternative the public 
mind in Greece would fall. But the subsequent attitude of the 
people has tended very materially to dissipate the apprehension 
that seemed at first well grounded. It is clear that in Greece 
Russia has no partisans; and where she has none, no spirit of 
intrigue or aggression is likely to prevail. Assuming, then, that 
the Greeks desire to lead a peaceful and industrious future, we 
answer that they are capable of much if they have a good Govern- 
ment. And that they are sensible of the advantages of good 
government, seems equally clear from the selection of the prince 
on whom they insist ; for that is an earnest of their resolution 
to maintain a bond fide constitutional polity. A good Govern- 
ment for Greece, however, independently of external forms, must 
bea thrifty, energetic, reforming, and intelligent Government ; and 
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it must possess each of those four characteristics in distinct opposi- 
tion to the late Government of Otho. Indeed, the whole work of 
the Bavarian dynasty requires to be undone in a more detailed 
and comprehensive manner than many people are apt to imagine. 
That régime was conspicuous for an extravagance, indolence, 
apathy, and stupidity, that do not combine to be true of any other 
European Government that we can call to mind. The rivets 
which it imposed on the people, partly from intrigue, partly 
through despotism, partly out of rapacity, and partly by sheer 
incapacity to rule, have together reduced the country to a posi- 
tion from which it cannot rise without a total revolution in its 
laws and political constitution. Greece requires constitutional 
reform, agricultural reform, municipal reform, and financial re- 
form, at the very outset. In order to point out the conditions of 
a prosperous Greek future, it may be well to glance successively 
at the monstrosities of the Constitution of the country, as the 
Bavarian left them, and as at present they still remain. 

The object of Otho and his advisers was to centralize all power 
at Athens, and to deposit the whole of that centralized power 
with the Court. The authority of Parliament was reduced in 
practice to a shadow, and the local jurisdictions were suppressed 
even in form. A complete centralization was thus the keystone 
of the Bavarian policy. For this Greece was not ripe; nor is 
she ripe for it now. Centralization ought to be simply the 
natural and necessary result of a high state of social develop- 
ment, and a complete system of communications between the 
capital, which then assumes the whole government of the 
country, and the provinces which it rules. But in a country in 
which there are no roads, real centralisation is impossible. In 
such a case it merely implies that distant provinces go practically 
without any Government at all. There were no means of making 
the will of the Government respected in distant provinces, such 
as Acarnania or Elis. There were no means of putting down 
brigandage in any province of the kingdom, because authority 
without roads could not be maintained from the capital, and 
because local authority was extinguished. These were two 
immediate results of the centralization of Otho. 

The counterpart of this centralizing of authority at Athens | 
was the sweeping away of the old municipal jurisdictions. To 
these the Greeks were much attached, and they were essential 
to the effective government of such a country. It must not be 
forgotten that the Greeks enjoyed under the Turkish rule muni- 
cipal privileges to a considerable extent. The Turkish polity 
has always been self-governing in respect of local interests. 
‘There is as much popular election in a Turkish village as at an 
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English vestry. Under the Turkish rule in Greece, the bishops 
became, as it were, the civil prefects in their own districts, while 
(as in France) a co-ordinate authority rested with the command- 
ants of the military divisions of the country. These munici- 
palities were to a certain extent the lungs of the country. They 
were, under Turkish rule, the only remaining seats of Greek 
liberty ; and they possessed considerable revenues, which were 
applied to objects of general improvement. It is due to the 
Bavarian Government to acknowledge that Capodistria led the 
way to the spoliation of these municipalities. But they com- 
pleted the ruthless work. They reduced them to a mere 
centralized organization of communes, and reserved all but the 
very lowest offices among them for nomination by the Crown. 
The demarch, or chief magistrate, was chosen from Athens. The 
Minister of the Interior meanwhile could deprive any one of 
these functionaries at his will; so that even those who were 
chosen by popular vote sank into the condition of Govern- 
ment officials. When there ceased to be any municipal inde- 
pendence, there ceased also to be any municipal activity. The 
benefit of these legal institutions, so necessary in a country with- 
out communications, expired. The revenues they possessed 
were Ulegally seized and sequestrated by the executive at Athens, 
to a greater or less extent at least, in order to buy up the parlia- 
mentary elections. In our judgment one of the first acts of the 
new Government should be to revive these municipal insti- 
tutions. 

The scheme of centralization devised by Capodistria, though 
vastly in advance of the actual condition of the country, was 
less unsuited under his vigorous administration than under the 
‘slothful imbecility of the Bavarians, to the purposes of govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, Capodistria paved the way for the tyran- 
nical rule that followed his dictatorship; for the municipal 
institutions, which were no mean bulwark of liberty even under 
the Turks, would have been still more effective under a nominally 
and ostensibly national Government. 

The Bavarian legislators were exempt, by reason of their very 
stupidity, from the charge of originality in blundering, unless, 
indeed, the expedient upon which they hit were one that was 
singularly coarse and rapacious. They brought with them their 
own Bavarian notions of government, and when these failed them 
they declined on Turkish precedents and Capodistrian precedents, 
oscillating from one to the other, and finding out nothing for 
themselves. We have seen that in their polity they accepted 
the plan of Capodistria, with certain Bavarian emendations, 
amd entirely abandoned the Turkish plan. When we come 
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to finance and taxation, however, we shall see that they main- 
tained the Turkish system. The Turkish method of taxation was 
as pernicious as the Turkish system of municipal free govern- 
ment was advantageous. More suo, therefore, theBavarian dynasty 
adopted the bad system of taxation, and rejected the compara- 
tively good system of local administration. The Turks had 
instituted in Greece, as they had elsewhere, a burdensome direct 
taxation upon land. On a soil poor for want of landlords’ wealth 
being lavished upon it, a heavy agricultural tax was a fatal 
incubus. This tax weighs at this moment most oppressively 
upon the cultivators of the soil. Of course, where you attempt 
to remove burdens from a people governed by a bankrupt state, 
you at once create a hiatus in the revenue which threatens to 
bring all government to a dead lock. Where else are you to 
look for the public income you thus immediately surrender ? 
The answer, however, is, that anything is better than that the 
soil should perish on account of such restrictions. Economy 
may be practicable: indeed, there is no reason why Greece 
should spend much more than the amount of her civil list ; for 
she is under protection of three Great Powers, and she therefore 
wants no army; nor could any military force that she could 
possibly acquire avail her against attack from without if it 
were to be made. For a poor country, therefore, there is hardly 
any Government in a more favourable position for making a 
pecuniary sacrifice than that of Greece. 

This indiscriminate love of acquisition, whether it. ccaéerned 
power or money, has in other ways prejaciced .agriculsira’m 
Greece. Thus, early in the reign of Othsy,the Government issued 
an order, deliberately appropriating to themselves al the pasturé-, 
lands of the country, recklessly ejecting the existing proprietors 
from the ownership, or fee-simple as we should say, of the soil. 
By these means they hoped to derive an Oriental land revenue 
out of the agriculturists, in addition to the ordinary tax. The 
opposition, however, which this law encountered, necessitated its 
repeal, The story of the salt monopoly is akin to it. The 
Government, adopting this wretched German and Italian usage, 
forced the owners of salt works in the interior of the country to 
close their establishments, in order to extract the exclusive 
profits of their own. But owing to the want of roads, the salt 
could not be got into the interior; the sheep died of diseases 
caused, or rendered incurable, by the want of it; and the 
farmers in very many cases were ruined. Such was the fiscal 
character of the Bavarian rule. It was no matter what interests 
were sacrificed, what impolicy accepted, in order to gain money, 
which, when procured, was chiefly lavished on the extravagances 
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of the Court. But the attempts broke down in both instances : 
the salt monopoly, like the public property in pasture-land, was 
revoked. 

It is fair, however, to say that native Greek politicians were 
nearly as responsible for some of these fiscal miscarriages as 
were the Bavarian advisers of Otho. Mavrocordato, formerly a 
Greek official of the Porte, who had served at Constantinople, 
had become imbued with the vicious system of taxation that he 
had helped to administer in the Sultan’s empire. Under his 
counsel, much of the fiscal legislation which is Turkish in its 
character, was no doubt introduced ; but, on the other hand, we 


* cannot acquit the importers of German notions from measures 


equally detrimental in the financial arrangements of the 
country. 

So long as the Government flourished in the narrow sense in 
which government was understood—that is, so long as the Court 
had all the power and much of the money of the country—it 
cared not what became of the nation. It held, apparently, that 
the people were only made to be taxed and commanded. To 
the lawlessness and brigandage that prevailed it was wholly 
indifferent. This brigandage was originally brought about much, 
as Macaulay tells us in his posthumous volume, that brigandage 
was produced in England after the peace of Utrecht. The 
irregular troops were suddenly disbanded without any precaution 
being taken for their obtaining legitimate livelihoods, and even 
withont graduating the measure. These men were simply trans- 
tornéd from an-irrégywlar army of soldiers into an irregular army 
of- bandits. -Itis false, therefore, for the apologists of the late 
Gieek Government to:say, that the banditti which have unsettled 


“the country for so long a period were the result of the war of 


independence. Before that war openly began a banditti existed, 
no doubt ; and when it did break out, this banditti, who had 
been from the first malcontents as well as marauders, were in 
great measure drawn into the rebel irregular army. When in 
turn these irregulars were suppressed, as such, they naturally 
returned to their original vocation. But the Bavarian Govern- 
ment was to blame, not merely for its original fault in the 
manner in which it heedlessly threw those men back on a life of 
brigandage, but for the apathy with which it afterwards contem- 
plated their excesses. It made no effort to provide for the secu- 
rity either of person or property. It discharged no single 
function the performance of which supplies a test that it is 
alive to its public responsibilities. It was even suspected, and 
not without reason, of being in collusion with these brigands to 
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keep down the civil population when it ceased, and deservedly 
so, to place any reliance on the fidelity of the national army. 

These few pages will supply a very imperfect sketch of the 
leading features of the Government of Otho; but they may, 
perhaps, serve generally to account for the collapse of the Greek 
kingdom under his reign. We may deduce from them, how- 
ever, the leading reforms of which Greece now stands in need. 
In the first place she must undergo constitutional reform. Decen- 
tralization must set in. Local self-government must be restored 
in a great measure ; and it must be made applicable to rural dis- 
tricts, as well as to the chief cities. At Athens the civil list 
must be rigorously cut down. The Senate must be selected 
from a better social class, it having been under Otho the most 
ignorant and cringing institution in Europe. The House of 
Representatives must possess a real hold over the public expen- 
diture, must audit the public accounts in detail, and vote the 
aggregate of the charges of the state. The revenues of the 
municipalities must be placed out of the grasp of Ministers, and 
should only be diverted for the furtherance of material reforms. 

There must next be a complete fiscal reform. The present 
intolerable burdens on land must be at any rate very materially 
reduced. The custom duties must be better arranged in accord- 
ance with the interests of a wider commercial interchange. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the assertion is true that the 
revenues of this bankrupt state, which does not pay a shilling of 
interest on its public debt, are already more than it really needs. 
It appears that the revenue of Greece is more than £700,000 
sterling a year. It has varied considerably during successive 
years ; but the average of recent years appears to fall above that _ 
amount. Assuming the Greek kingdom to number a million, 
the rate of taxation is at the rate of fourteen shillings a head. 
This is more than one-third of the taxation of the United 
Kingdom in 1850, the period of its lowest amount in our day. 
It is absolutely certain that the country cannot require such a 
revenue as that, at any rate if it does not mean to pay its 
debts. Centralization has, of course, increased its civil expendi- 
ture; but as decentralization must now be the order of the day, 
until communications are greatly developed, the civil expenditure 
may be largely reduced. 

The problem of fiscal government in Greece at this moment 
is to reduce the current public expenditure to the narrowest 
limits possible, and so to apportion the aggregate of taxation 
as to be the least possible burden on the productive interests 
of the country. We have no hesitation in saying, that if agri- 
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culture is to be redeemed, the heavy land-tax at present falling 
on the farmers must be greatly diminished. 

When, however, we look to the revenue actually received 
by the Government, and make a wide allowance for peculations 
beyond that amount, it is difficult to acknowledge that the 
Greek people can be so poor as the bankruptcy of their Govern- 
ment implies. The dishonesty of the collectors of revenue is so 
notorious, that it is impossible for us to allow less than another 
£100,000 or £150,000 a year, as the difference between what the 
tax-payer yields and what goes into the public treasury. At this 
rate the gross payments of the tax-payers will mount up to 
between £800,000 and £900,000 a year. It would be difficult 
to conceive how such a sum could be expended in the mal- 
administration of so small a country, did we not make ample 
allowances for the uncouth zeal of Otho for brick and mortar, 
count the immense range of frightful palaces that he has 
built, and assign a large amount to the score of parliamentary 
corruption. 

One expensive and comparatively legitimate item in the 
public expenditure of Greece is the army. It consists of nearly 
ten thousand men ; in precise numbers about 9,750. This is in 
a ratio of one per cent. on the population ; a ratio not very 
inferior to that adopted by the great military monarchies of 
the Continent. But it is obvious, as we have already said, that 
Greece is a country which requires no army, or next to 
none: she is protected by England, France, and Russia, from 
attack from without. That guarantee would afford in itself a 
complete security from attack by Turkey, even if it were within 
the scope of Turkish policy to attempt any scheme so abortive 
as the reclamation of her lost dependencies. Besides, it is im- 
possible that Greece could hold her own with any army she 
could command against the attack of a considerable Power ; 
and her reliance, even in such an impossible event as_ this, 
would be at last on the Protectorate which established her 
independence. The only force, therefore, which the Greek 
Government can require, is just such an allowance beyond 
the limits of a police force as would suffice to repel some 
contingent and improbable Albanian depredation upon its 
northern frontier. For this purpose an organized and regular 
force of one in a hundred to the population becomes an 
absurdity. 

It is also not less worthy of notice, that the Greek army, 
instead of being an object of security to the Government, 
has now become an unmistakable source of insecurity. The 
two or three abortive insurrections at Nauplia and elsewhere, 
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which preceded the successful revolution of last autumn, were 
in the commencement, if not in the main, military mutinies. 
Even in the final move the army was in manifest complicity 
with the people ; and we are led to think that it has generally 
taken the initiative in insurrectionary movements. The smaller 
the army, therefore, it may be said, the better even for the 
safety of government. It must be clear to every one that 
monarchy in Greece must repose on a new basis, or on no basis at 
all. Where the despotism of the Crown leads the army to mutiny, 
it is obvious that there can be no reliable despotism. The new 
Government, therefore, must found itself in public estimation. 
When it has done that, the more it reduces its army the safer 
it will be. The reason which led King Otho to maintain ten 
thousand men probably was that he made himself a tool of 
the Russian Government; and Russia wished him to be ever 
in readiness to support the demonstrations of the Albanians 
against the authority of the Porte.. We may therefore expect 
that the Greek reformers who shall be in the councils of the 
new King, will reduce the army by at least one-half of its 
present amount. This measure is dictated by a sense of the 
inutility of the force in its present proportions, by economy, and 
by the interest of the Government itself in its own safety ; but 
in doing this the new régime must act gradually, and take care 
to provide the disbanded soldiers with a means of livelihood 
which shall preclude them from falling back on predatory 
pursuits. 

It may be said, no doubt, that an army is required as a 
police force, and that it is essential to keeping the brigands 
in subjection; but we believe that well-informed residents 
in Greece have good reason to suspect the collusion of the 
military with the banditti. A return to good government, 
with the incentives which it naturally offers to a return to 
honest callings, presents, in our judgment, a surer hope of the 
decline of brigandage than the repressive influence of the 
military. The history of the settlement of Greek independ- 
ence affords some illustration of this view. During the long- 
continued war, piracy became general in the Archipelago; but 
as soon as peace was re-established, the pirate captains, who 
had become rich from their unlawful prizes, found a more 
profitable occupation in commerce. We might point to many 
considerable Greek merchants, in the principal ports of Asia 
Minor, whose fathers are reputed to have been pirates in the 
war of independence. 

Closely connected with the question of the army and the 
banditti, is that of material reforms. We look upon this as 
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one of the most important considerations in the future of Greece. 
The country is nearly without roads. While this remains the 
case there can be no agricultural prosperity, nor can there be 
any suppression of the present banditti, let the military be as 
numerous and diligent as they may. Without roads a Govern- 
ment has no possible means of tracking and assailing large 
fraternities of bandits, whose advantage over it in that case 
becomes insuperable. This consideration presents in itself a 
sufficient inducement for road-making; but it is, of course, 
only an auxiliary motive. Roads are the imperious demand 
of the whole rural population. It is no use cultivating for 
exportation in the interior of a country from whence the cost 
of transit to the coast may increase the original expense of pro- 
duction by fifty or sixty per cent. In Greece the same want 
of roads prevails as in Turkey, and this is the bane of both 
countries. Many of the Greek valleys are eminently fertile. 
As a rule, the soil of independent Greece is not so rich as 
that of Thessaly, beyond its frontier; but even within the 
limits of the kingdom there is a great variety of productiveness. 
Beeotia, for example, is as fertile as Attica is arid. That 
the average condition of the soil is good enough to render 
roads incalculably remunerative to the country, there can 
be no ort of doubt. Roads, then, would increase beyond 
compsrison the production and trade of the interior. They 
would also in themselves bring about at any rate a decline 
of brigandage. Indirectly, they might even extinguish it by 
holding out greater incentives in the direction of honest 
industry. 

We come, then, to the practical question, How are these roads 
to be made? The immediate answer is, By means of public 
money. But how, again, is the public money to be acquired ? 
We believe that dishonest antecedents are no positive bar to the 
contraction of fresh loans, where there is a fair security to be 
obtained. The public debt of Greece amounts to a sum of about 
£2,500,000, due immediately to private bond-holders, independ- 
ently of the arrears accruing upon them. Its public debt to 
the three Protecting Powers, on account of a further loan 
guaranteed by them, and of which its perpetual defalcation has 
compelled them to pay the interest, amounts to a sum hardly 
less than the above; but there are no published means of 
ascertaining the amounts thus due from Greece to its protectors. 
The nominal interest of the non-guaranteed loans is 5 per cent. ; 
and of this not a single drachma has been paid during the whole 
reign of Otho. No doubt, if the new Government and House of 
Representatives shall address themselves in common faith to the 
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restoration of their pecuniary credit, terms comparatively easy 
would be accepted by .the holders of these long-dishonoured 
bonds. Substantial guarantees for the future must, however, be 
given by a Government so compounding with its creditors. The 
method by which it has been most in vogue to offer security for 
this purpose among half-solvent Governments, has been the 
hypothecation or mortgage of custom revenues. This expedient 
has been accepted where the creditors are citizens in a maritime 
state ; for they then expect to exercise some hold upon the cus- 
tom revenues through the intervention, or at any rate the 
watchfulness, of their own Government. It appears that the 
custom revenues of Greece are in excess of £250,000 a year. 
Here the means of an ample security appear to lie. The lender 
would have to assure himself of the working of any scheme of 
hypothecation being an effective restraint against the after- 
malversation of the G>vernment. 

At this rate, there is little doubt that more money could be 
obtained for the purpose of material reforms. What the expense 
incident to a network of roads would be, there is nothing to 
show. No estimate can be had except by means of detailed 
official calculations. But there can be no doubt that half a mil- 
lion of money would do a good deal, and that under such asys- 
tem as has been suggested that amount might be obtained. But 
the calculation of the period which it would require to effect 
these improvements has been very various. If the money were 
forthcoming as soon as it were wanted, there is no doubt that 
the leading towns might be connected by good roads in two or 
three years. This is certainly the most pressing of all the 
wants of Greece. 

Meanwhile the ecclesiastical and educational position of the 
country admit of corresponding improvements by easier means. 
The Government of Otho, in its early years, suppressed the 
monastic institutions of the country almost entirely. The nearly 
incredible number of 400 monasteries were dissolved. Many of 
these had fallen into decay during the war of independence ; 
monks had often turned soldiers ; and the temper of the country 
was adverse to monachism. But the lands attaching to the 
monasteries were immediately swallowed up by the Crown. 
Had the revenues they yielded been applied to the pro- 
motion of secular education, an immense advantage would have 
resulted, by this time, to the social condition of the lower classes, 
Tt will be for the new Government, if it turn out to be what it 
should be, to ascertain what yet remains of these secularized 
revenues of the regular orders, and to make the best practicable 
use of them in the cognate interest of popular education. The 
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Greek National Church, with all the pecuniary losses it has sus- 
tained, occupies a very superior position to the Eastern Church 
in Turkey, where systematized education for the priesthood 
appears to be a thing almost unknown. The provision for the 
religious education of the Greek public being thus better than in 
proportion to the general shortcomings of the country, one of the 
first objects in the new order of things should be to ensure the 
growth of secular education. 

On the whole, therefore, we are led to think that good govery- 
ment only is wanting to render the Greek future prosperous. 
The people have never possessed leaders worthy of them. They 
were pre-eminently a nation to shape social progress from indi- 
vidual elevation. They required not only a free Government, 
but a Government administered by intelligent statesmen. They 
have enjoyed neither the one nor the other; nor is it a demerit 
of theirs that they have failed in both these conditions of pros- 

rity. Ona deliberate review of the past thirty years, we are 
led to absolve the people themselves from the bulk of the blame 
attaching to the national career. We trace in their history 
under Otho circumstances, such as we have indicated, which 
justify the belief that under another Government, their career 
would have been essentially different. It is not too much, there- 
fore, under altered external circumstances, to look for a cor- 
responding change in the innerlife of the people. 

It is now of the utmost importance that the succession to the 
throne should be promptly settled. Already there is a dis- 
position to fall back upon a republican polity, if Greece and her 
protectors do not soon agree upon the choice of a king. We do 
not believe that the Greek people are at present worthy enough 
of their ancestors to be entrusted with pure self-government. 
We would, therefore, entreat the Protecting Powers to complete 
their understanding with the National Assembly before any 
formal declaration of a republic shall bring them into collision 
with one another. 
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Tue war in America still rages, and with little prospect of 
coming to an end. No doubt, one of the great objects of the South 
in commencing these terrible hostilities, was to perpetuate them- 
selyes, not only as independent states, but as slave states. Nor 
can there be a doubt that, willing as the North has been to parley 
with that ‘sum of all villanies,’ the tendency of the policy which 
has been forced on President Lincoln, is to wipe away the slave- 
stain from the American continent. 

But will the North be able to realize its new policy? We think 
not. If able, may not the evil removed, great as it is, be outweighed 
by the evil which such a process of removing it will bring upon 
humanity? We think this question is one not easy to be answered. 

In the midst of this death-strife, it seems, there are Federals 
disposed to show their sympathy with our sufferers in Lancashire. 
It becomes us to accept the offering with gladness and gratitude, 
as a sign of brotherhood. But it is English liberality that must 
meet this great crisis. The North can no longer be said to be 
wanting in its duty. The supplemental funds may be furnished by 
the rest of the nation without falling as an inconvenient burden 
anywhere. 

We have no State question just now of equal significance with 
the Church question. Our worldly-wise politicians are everywhere 
intimating that the matters at issue between Conformists and Non- 
conformists have come to be singularly small. If we may believe 
them, Dissent is a flame fast dying out from the want of fuel, 
But do the oracles who so deliver themselves believe in their own 
utterances? We think not. This language is dictated, not by a 
sense of safety so much as by a new sense of danger. While the 
Romanism of the past, and the Rationalism of the present, are 
flooding us on either hand within the pale of that Church, and 
threatening to rise higher and higher, are the men likely to be few 
who will feel constrained to declare off from being parties to such 
teaching? Every Churchman is, in the sight of God and man, a 
party to those sins in his Church. Our Established Church, in place 
of taking the course to extinguish Nonconformity, is taking the 
course that must fix it on a broader, deeper, and graver basis than 
ever. The signs are abundant which show that the matter is thus 
seen by more than half the kingdom. 
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Lives of the Engineers, with an Account of their Principal Works. 
Comprising also a History of Inland Communication in Britain. 
By Samvet Suites. With Portraits and Numerous Illustrations. 
Vol. III. ‘George and Robert Stephenson.’ London: John 
Murray. 1862.—'lo bespeak a welcome for a book that has Mr. 
Smiles’s name on the title-page has, happily, become superfluous. 
His sterling qualities of head and heart, his strong common sense, 
and his seemingly intuitive knowledge of exactly what things a good 
book should have and should not have, have combined to make him 
one of the most popular, as he is certainly one of the most useful, of 
contemporary authors. His third volume of ‘The Lives of the 
‘ Engineers’ is in every way worthy of himself, of its subject, and 
of the publisher ; is so interesting that it would be read with en- 
thusiasm if printed at the worst press and on the worst paper which 
could be found, even in Germany, and is at the same time so per- 
fect a specimen of the merely mechanical parts of book production, 
that it would command admiration were its contents far inferior to 
what they are. The volume before us is devoted to George and 
Robert Stephenson—the life of the former being a revised and 
variously-improved edition of Mr. Smiles’s former work, and that of 
Robert Stephenson being wholly new. How George Stephenson 
lived and wrought ; how difficulty after difficulty, and impossibility 
after impossibility, gave way before his indomitable will and perse- 
verance ; how, at the ordinary rate of compound interest, he put 
out the whole capital God had given him to work with, and found 
his ‘ talents’ of labour, and contrivance, and solid power of sticking 
to it, grow into unexampled fortune, eliciting wonder and incredulity 
from all beholders—all this has now become too familiar through 
our author’s admirable ‘ Story’ for there to be any need to mention 
it here. That with these talents George Stephenson conjoined 
another, scarcely less essential to his peculiar success, is too often 
overlooked. He was emphatically a large-minded man; saw 
further than his countrymen have the repute of seeing usually into 
what was involved in any certain data. Given A, B, C, and he had 
the rare faculty of partly seeing and partly feeling, not only that 
there must be other terms and a last term in some direction, but 
that they must be in such and such direction. And with what faith 
he followed the direction, and refused by any manner of discussion, 
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or argument, or facts, to be turned aside from it; all this, too, is widely 
enough known. What is less familiar is to note the rare quality of 
mind in which alone such faith can be begotten and developed. 
Not all George Stephenson’s triumphant life and toil came of 
saying ‘I will;’ some of it came no less from the implicit trust and 
the confidence in truth which said, ‘I am willing.’ The life of 
Robert Stephenson is less abundant in interest and instruction than 
his father’s, though in the actual living it was marked by the 
successful accomplishment of the greatest engineering works of any 
times. The line from London to Birmingham, the High Level 
Bridge at Newcastle, the line from Newcastle to Berwick, exhibit- 
ing every variety of difficulty overcome, and of exquisite skill in 
overcoming it; the design and construction of the Conway and 
Britannia Tubular Bridges, the bridge over the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal—these and many other works testify more than sufficiently 
to the enterprise and energy of Robert Stephenson. 


Prehistoric Man. Researches into the Origin of Civilization in the 
Old and in the New World. By Dante Witson, LL.D., Professor 
of History and English Literature in University College, Toronto. 
In Two Vols. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1862.—Reading 
the announcement of Professor Wilson’s book, and seeing in how 
strikingly handsome and substantial a fashion his publishers have 
issued it, we confidently expected no small treat in the reading. 
We had reckoned without our host; and as we now transcribe his 
title-page, we are fain to ask, Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor 
hiatu? For anything more we know about ‘ Prehistoric Man’ from 
reading what the author has written, we might just as well have 
been in ignorance that he ever wrote at all. We cannot make out 
the book. Is it a collection of early essays, refurbished for college 
lectures at Toronto? Can it possibly have been formed after any 
preconceived design of teaching men something they did not know, 
beforehand about ‘ Prehistoric Man’? and if so, where are the 
‘Researches’? Has the printer suppressed them, or have the 
Messrs. Macmillan been doing Rhadamanthus, or has any por- 
tion of the precious manuscript been lost on its passage between 
Canada and Great Britain? The fact is, the book is a puzzle, has 
scarcely more to do with ‘ Prehistoric Man’ than has the current 
number of this Review ; and is as complete a miscellany de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis as a year’s Times bound in two volumes 
cloth. Endowed with abundance of force and ardour, not without 
some sort of eloquence, and gifted with an active imagination and 
a great deal of confidence, Professor Daniel Wilson could have, 
written, and ought to have written, a very far better work. 


The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by 
GrorcE Lone. London: Bell & Daldy.—The ‘Thoughts’ of An- 
toninus were preserved in memoranda made chiefly, as it appears, 
during some of his campaigns. They have ever been very highly 
prized by those who were competent to interpret the rugged and 
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difficult Greek in which he wrote, and have been variously trans- 
lated into English and into other tongues for the instruction of the 
less privileged. It is to Mr. Long, however, we are indebted for 
the first English version which may worthily compare with its 
original. To a scholarship so thorough that it would argue one’s 
own ignorance to praise it, and to a love of all that is manful, and 
simple, and true, that is much less an acquired passion than a part 
of his very nature, the translator adds the important qualification of 
a long-practised skill in literature, and seems to us—who began 
many years since to be his debtors—never to write what it is not an 
advantage to read. We doubt whether any living scholar could 
have done equal justice to so difficult a task. The ‘Thoughts’ 
themselves are divided into twelve short books, and are numbered 
in paragraphs. We shall transcribe one or two of them, because 
nothing can so well commend them. Let us remember in reading, 
that Antoninus wrote them himself, and for his most private use. 
He sought to live the purest and noblest life of which he had been 
able to form a conception, and'these were some of his aids :— 


‘Begin the morning by saying to thyself, I shall meet with the 
‘busybody, the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, envious, unsocial. 
‘ All these things happen to them by reason of their ignorance of 
‘what is good and evil. But I who have seen the nature of the 
‘ good that it is beautiful, and of the bad that it is ugly, and the 
‘nature of him who does wrong, that it is akin to me, not [only] of 
‘[the same] blood or seed, but that it participates in [the same } in- 
‘telligence and the same portion of the divinity; I can neither be 
‘injured by any of them, for no one can fix on me what is ugly; nor 
‘can I be angry with my kinsman, nor hate him. For we are made 
‘for co-operation, like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of 
‘the upper and lower teeth. To act against one another, then, is 
‘contrary to nature ; and it is acting against one another to be vexed 
‘and to turn away.’ 

‘Men seek retreats for themselves, houses in the country, sea- 
‘shores, and mountains; and thou, too, art wont to desire such things 
‘very much. But this is altogether a mark of the most common 
‘sort of men, for it is in thy power whenever thou shalt choose to 
‘retire into thyself. For nowhere, either with more quiet or more 
‘freedom from trouble, does a man retire than into his own soul, 
‘ particularly when he has within him such thoughts that by looking 
‘into them he is immediately in perfect tranquility ; and I affirm 
‘that tranquility is nothing else than the good ordering of the mind. 
‘Constantly, then, give thyself to this retreat, and renew thyself; 
‘and let thy principles be brief and fundamental, which, as soon as 
‘thou shall recur to them, will be sufficient to cleanse thy soul com- 
‘pletely, and to send thee back, free from all discontent with the 
‘things to which thou returnest.’ 

‘Do not act as if thou wert going to live ten thousand years. 
‘ Death hangs over thee. While thou livest, while it is in thy power, 
“be good.’ 
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‘Everything harmonizes with me which is harmonious to thee, O 
‘Universe. Nothing for me is too early nor too late which is in due 
‘time for thee. Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons bring, 
‘O Nature: from thee are all things, to thee all things return. The 
‘poet says, Dear city of Cecrops; and wilt not thou say, Dear city 
‘of Zeus?’ 

Such are some of the thoughts of Antoninus; but they should be 
seen with their fellows and looked at deliberately, to be appreciated 
justly. Mr. Long has prefixed to the volume a sketch of the philo- 
sophy of the Emperor, and an account of his life. It is need- 
less to say that both are interesting, and are briefly and thoroughly 
well done. 

We find some painful, but most salutary suggestions in these 
pages. A morality and sobriety of life, pure and exalted as that 
which Antoninus has in part described, and in part only shown him- 
self to have been familiar with in living examples, was supplanted 
by Christianity. The less spiritual power was met by the more 
spiritual, and gave way to it. Its principles were superseded, its 
philosophy done away, as the less is done away in the greater. We 
cannot but ask ourselves, Would the Christianity of our own day 
have been equal to this task and triumph? Perhaps it would—but we 
doubt. For that which really gains such victories is neither an 
argument nor a code, neither sermons nor litanies, but L1rz.— When 
Cardinal Barberini had finished his Italian translation of these frag- 
ments of Antoninus, he dedicated the work to his own soul, and 
gave as the reason his wish ‘to make his soul redder than his purple 
‘at the sight of the virtues of this Gentile.’ For ourselves, we 

would fain read Mr. Long’s translation with similar design, as we 
certainly do read it with the same implied confession. 


Ten Years of Imperialism in France. Impressions of a ‘ Fldneur.’ 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1862.—Impres- 
sions of a ‘ Flineur,’ impressions of an ‘Idler:’ who cares for such 
impressions? But we read and find that, of all things in the world, 
this particular kind of Flaineur is assuredly no idler. He tells us 
indeed that we have no word in English which adequately repre- 
sents his self-chosen French title, and as a correction is always 
worth having, we shall try to remember his description. The 
Flaineur, he assures us, is ‘not an ‘ Idler,” as is generally sup- 
‘posed ; on the contrary, intense activity of all faculties is one of 
‘the most necessary qualifications of a Flineur. Nor is he an 
‘ “Observer ;” for this would imply the concentration of his facul- 
‘ ties towards a definite aim and in a certain direction. The true 
‘ Flaneur has a horror of all definite aim ; he never seeks—he trusts 
‘to chance. His mind is like a sensitive blank photograph plate, 
‘ready for any impression which may present itself.’ And the 
comparison is unusually apposite ; for the impressions in these lively 
pages are both full and detailed, are presented with an appearance 
of ease and freedom from labour, and are withal full of vigour and 
vividness, which is more than can always be said of those of the 
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photograph plate. Indeed, we see Paris over again in these several 
chapters; the busy streets, the multiform vivacity, the palaces and 
shops, the Bois and the Boulevardes, the equipage and fashion, and 
the superficiality, too, re-appear distinct and fascinating as the Fata 
Morgana from the rising ground above Reggio. First comes a 
description of ‘New Paris,’ with all the creations of new streets, 
bridges, hotels, and the accompanying destruction of much of the 
old, which so emphatically marks the imperial reign. Perhaps 
some vague guess at the way in which this double process has gone 
on of late may be formed from the circumstance that Paris spends 
from £50,000 to £60,000 sterling a year upon plans and alignements 
alone. ‘Augustus found Rome built of wood, and he left it built 
‘of marble. The Emperor Napoleon, who is often accused of a 
‘ predilection for Roman Ceesarism, is in a fair way of effecting in 
‘ his capital a change scarcely less complete than that accomplished 
‘by his prototype in Rome.’ But, what is the cost, and who pays? 
That is a question which admits of a more satisfactory answer than 
many on this side the Channel have supposed. As the burdens 
have grown heavier, the back has grown broader. Since 1851 the 
exports and imports of the country have doubled, and taxation is 
borne more easily than in the days of Louis Philippe.—The policy 
pursued by the Emperor would seem to an Englishman by no 
means sound. Bearing in mind, however, the very different 
habits of the French, we can easily suppose we judge that policy 
erroneously. The Parisian expects his government to interfere 
with him at every turn, to authorize his books no less than 
to tax his tobacco, to take care that he is not contaminated 
by even a placard on the walls, that has not at least a govern- 
ment permission; and he is not disappointed. His ideal of 
government, accordingly, is precisely that ascribed to him by the 
Flaneur: he chooses it shall be to him a ‘Terrestrial Provi- 
‘dence,’ and he puts up with the drawbacks to such a system 
for the sake of its unquestionable advantages. One department of 
this Napoleonic providence is described as the Imperial Fertilizing 
System. It acts by facilitating and encouraging all employment of 
capital and all the schemes of intelligent enterprize. One result of 
this is a rapid growth of speculation, another is the making of 
success the passport to distinction, another, that the capital and 
energy of the country have prodigiously increased, and another, 
that governments and projectors wanting money for their schemes, 
no —— look exclusively to England, but can get what they 
want almost equally well by looking to the Paris Bourse. That 
the policy of the Emperor has been marvellously successful in 
respect of all that may ts weighed, and measured, and counted, and 
represented by so many milliards of francs, it is impossible to doubt. 
But go beyond this, asking for something higher, and doubts press 
in on every side. The political life of the community has sunk into 
everything short of death; the great heart no longer beats as it 
used to beat, and the mighty brain seems paralysed. Sentiment is. 
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scorned, patriotism out of date, liberty derided and lampooned, as if 
France had never known the past which she has, perhaps, only for 
a moment forgotten. To the Flaneur, it appears, the Emperor regards 
his own reign as an epoch of transition, and considers success in- 
dispensable, regardless of the cost. It is the best suggestion we 
have seen; it harmonizes the apparent contradictions. What the 
transition is to end in, no man can foresee. We have found the 
Flaneur no less instructive than entertaining, and think our readers 
will do the like. 

Latin Pronunciation and the Latin Alphabet. By Dr. Leonarp 
TareL, of Philadelphia, and Proressor L. Tarex., A.M., 
St. John’s College, Annapolis. New York: Westermann & Co.— 
It is now many years since Lipsius wrote of a particular error in 
Latin pronunciation, that all men practised what none defended. 
‘Italians, Spaniards, Germans, the French, and the English are 
‘ equally guilty: from which of them shall come the beginning of 
‘reform? Let any one of them dare and all the rest will follow.’* 
We know not how long the suggestion lay unfruitful; but Germany 
has at length taken the initiative which so well becomes it, and the 
question of Latin pronunciation, we hope, is in the way for being 
finally and satisfactorily resolved. In 1858 the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin crowned a work by Professor W. Corssen, con- 
taining a complete discussion of the subject, and affording the bases 
of what may possibly prove a thorough reform and reconciliation. 
Of this work (Ueber Aussprache, Vokalismus und Betonung der 
lateinischen Sprache), the Messrs. Tafel have presented a full-length 
review, embodying its substance, and proposing the modifications 
necessary to the attainment of the object. The present excessive 
variety in the modes of pronouncing the one indispensable language 
of the learned is almost disgraceful, though often it presents itself 
in ways that are only amusing. We have all heard of the accom- 
plished Oxford scholar who, having to read a Latin thesis before a 
German university senate, had scarcely got through a dozen lines 
before he was politely reminded that the statutes of the university 
positively required that the thesis should be en Latin, and that as 
the candidate appeared not to have been duly apprised of this, 
perhaps his paper had better be deferred until he had had time to 
make the needful translation. And whether the story be historical 
or only mythical, it is at least certain that such like contretemps and 
annoyances do occur, and not unfrequently. We are almost all at 
variance; and the language which scholars of all nations write 
equally well, becomes unintelligible when spoken by a member of 
one of them to a member of another. Cannot such an evil be 
remedied? Messrs. Tafel offer the best suggestions we have seen 


**Pudet non tam erroris quam pertinacie, quia corripi patiuntur at non cor- 
rigi, et tenent omnes quod defendat nemo. Itali, Hispani, Germani, Galli, Britanni 
in hoc peccato: a qua gente initium emendandi? Audeat enim una aliqua et 
omnes audient.’— Dialogus de recta Pronuntiatione Lingue Latine, quoted by 
Zumpt. 
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on the subject ; but so far as this country is concerned, the reform 
can be carried out effectually, we fear, only if it commence with the 
two universities which ought surely to be foremost in so good a 
work. We are obliged to the Messrs. Tafel for their book, and 
hope their endeavours may not be without success. 


The Taeping Rebellion in China. A Narrative of its Rise and 
Progress. Based upon Original Documents and Information obtained 
in China. By Commanper Linpesay Bring, R.N., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps and Plans. London: John Murray. 1862.—We are very 
glad to call our readers’ attention to this book. Painstaking and 
conscientious, intelligent, liberal, and thoughtful, it has abund- 
antly repaid our perusal, and has furnished us with a clearer 
notion of the Taeping rebellion, and of the various questions 
connected with it, than we had previously been able to form. The 
appearance of the work is very timely. The next Parliamentary 
Session will not be far advanced before the Chinese question 
will come before the country in what will prove, we believe, a more 
serious shape than it has hitherto worn. We have a great stake in 
China, little as some of us seem to be aware of it. And while our 
position there is in some respects eminently good, it is at the same 
time eminently anomalous. We have been dealing out shell and 
grape shot with considerable impartiality, and are not yet arrived 
at nearly the beginning of the end. 

The internal political condition of China is an extraordinary 
combination of apparent contradictories ; contradictories which in 
any European country would be most real and insufferable, but 
which the stolid patience, indifference, and unconquerable industry 
of the Chinaman go a wonderful way towards either reconciling or 
rendering practically null. There are three or four enormous 
bodies of rebels acting in complete independence of each other, the 
Taepings being the most numerous and prominent. The distracted 
government is unable to deal with any one of them effectually ; and 
to an Englishman, who had not seen and judged for himself, the 
whole case would seem like one of collapse, bankruptcy, revolution, 
and destruction, all come togethey. Such, however, is the extent of 
the empire, and such the numbers and admirable qualities of the 
population, that this is far from being the case, except by parts. 
Externally, the case looks quite as serious; looks as if that huge, 
unwieldy ox, stood panting in the furrow, with lolling tongue, and 
wild eye, and heaving sides, unable longer to drag the inevitable 
plough ; while the eagles have seen him from afar, and are come in 
= time to quarrel over the prey. For ourselves, it must be con- 

essed, we have swooped down somewhat boldly. According to Com- 
mander Brine, our present position stands thus: ‘ Twenty years have 
‘not yet elapsed since the English obtained the cession of the little 
‘ rocky island of Hong-Kong, and were allowed, subject to many in- 
‘ dignities, to trade at five of the seaports. Japan was then all but 
‘ unknown, and the interior of China was strictly closed to the intrud- 
‘ ing foot of the foreigner. Now, thanks to a steady and determined 
‘ policy, Englishmen have the power to traverse with impunity every 
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‘part of that enormous empire. A minister and his staff are 
‘established at Pekin; ten seaports are thrown open for trade, 
‘ together with such cities bordering upon the principal commercial 
‘river (Yang-tsze) as were considered by our merchants the most 
‘advisable to settle in. Protection is insured to the Protestant mis- 
‘sions, and a valuable portion of the mainland, near Hong-Kong, 
‘is ceded to us in perpetuity. Japan also is thrown open, and 
‘almost unrestricted commerce permitted.’ In the north, again, 
there is Russia. ‘Till lately bounded by the Amoor, she has now 
thrown away her treaty, and has extended her territory no less than 
four hundred miles due south. The French have been only a little 
less active than ourselves; America is not behind. Is not the case 
as we have said? So it might seem, and in part may really be. 
But that such will be the case to any very great extent, or with any- 
thing like permanency, we see reason to doubt. 

Many other particulars of what is of chief interest to us politically, 
commercially, and religiously, will be found in Commander Brine’s 
pages; and yet more that is devoted to a full and very intelligible 
exhibition of the real working of the Taeping Rebellion, its bastard 
Christianity, the character and training of its chief, its progress, 
its character, and prospects. 


Five Months on the Yang-Tsze ; with a Narrative of the Exploration 
of its Upper Waters, and Notices of the present Rebellions in China. 
By Tomas W. Braxisroy, late Captain Royal Artillery. With 
Tllustrations and Maps. London: Murray. 1862.—We have not 
to turn over many pages of Captain Blakiston’s book before we 
discover that we are in very different company from that with which 
we have only just parted. He insists on being somewhat smart, 
though scarcely witty, and, like most other smart folk, is soon 
suspected of being superficial and probably weak. A further 
acquaintance does away with the unfavourableness of these impres- 
sions, and, before very long, the reader takes genuine interest in 
both the book and the man. The smartness is attributed either to 
nervousness or peculiarity of taste, and we find ourselves listen- 
ing with our best attention to an honest, candid, and courageous 
Englishman who has something to say well worth the saying. 

It appears that in February, 1861, Lieut.-Col. Sarel, of the 17th 
Lancers, Captain Blakiston, and Dr. Alfred Barton, set out on their 
private responsibility to explore the Yang-tsze river. They were 
accompanied by a clergyman who could speak Chinese (but who, we 
are left to suppose, seldom thought it needful to make himself either 
useful or agreeable), and by four sepoys of the 11th Punjaub In- 
fantry. After accompanying Admiral Sir James Hope’s squadron 
as far above Nanking as it sailed, our explorers were left to them- 
selves, to their Chinese captain and crew, and to an unlimited supply 
of their own devices. They met with almost unvarying kindness and 
attention from all classes of the natives, save the ‘ braves.’ These 
were not only as curious as the rest, but to their curiosity added an 
insolence which it was sometimes needful to curb. With the rebels, 
and with Nanking, the metropolis of rebeldom, the explorers had 
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already made acquaintance; and they found in every town, city, 
and village they touched at in the whole nine hundred miles they 
sailed above Nanking, that the perfect dread of these hordes was 
superior only to the dread entertained of the forces sent to 
oppose them. ‘The soldiery on both sides are so bad that nothing 
could easily be worse. Sometimes, again, the voyagers came upon 
wide-spread ruin and desolation, marking only too plainly the 
course which the rebel armies had followed. On the sites of towns 
where there was once an active trade and a crowded population, 
there was scarcely to be found even a trace of that which had been, 
not a house standing, nor a human being near. 

For the consolation of those of our friends who attribute the ruin 
of China to imported opium, we may mention that a diligent and 
very successful opium cultivation was found to be carried on in 
several places on the higher parts of the river, and that sundry dis- 
puted statements of Abbé Huc on this subject, were found strictly 
correct. Of missions generally among the Chinese, Captain Bla- 
kiston speaks doubtfully. He thinks that, as a rule, we do not send 
the right men, though all can point to noble and distinguished 
exceptions. The endeavours of Protestantism are confined almost 
entirely to the coasts and to places easily accessible from the coast, 
while the heart of the country has been reached only from Rome. 
We are glad to see the hearty appreciation which Captain Blakiston 
and Commander Brine have in common for the unspeakably noble 
and self-denying efforts which her missionaries have long been 
making in China. We quote from the former a passage which 
appears to us most worthy of attention, though the latter part of it 
is not unopen to exception.— Wan, it may be noted, is on the Yang- 
tsze, in latitude 108 deg. 55 min. E, much higher up the river than 
it was generally supposed Europeans had ever penetrated. 

‘Some Christian Chinese discovered themselves to us at Wan, and 
‘taking Mr. Schereschewsky [the clergyman] for a padre, they pros- 
‘trated themselves before him, but he raised them up and quickly 
‘ gave them to understand that such was not the fashion in our re- 
a ee They appeared much affected at meeting with Christians 
‘of another nation, and really seemed to have some sparks of re- 
‘ligion in them. There is little doubt that the Roman Catholics 
‘have done much more in China than the world gives them credit 
‘for, and from this place upwards we observed numerous Christians 
“among the Chinese. They used to make themselves known to us 
“by the sign of the cross, and seemed always to look upon us in the 
‘light of superior beings. The number of Christians in the pro- 
‘vince of Sz’chuan is said to be about one hundred thousand. There 
* are two bishops, and we had subsequently the pleasure of meeting 
‘one of them as well as two of his priests ; and my remembrance of 
‘them will ever be associated with the idea of missionaries indeed. 
“To such men as these, who leave their country and friends with the 
‘sole object of carrying salvation to a heathen people, whose dress 
‘and habits they adopt, and among whom they live, often in a 
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‘manner which would not be coveted by the very lowest among 
‘an European population, to say nothing of the risk of their lives, 
‘and the tortures of which they must ever stand in danger—cut 
‘off from all intercourse with the outer world, with none of the 
‘luxuries, and few even of the necessaries, of European civiliza- 
‘tion—is due a meed of praise which I am unworthy to proclaim, 
‘and will, therefore, only refer to the contrast between them 
‘and the Protestant missionaries. . . . . I am informed, 
‘however, that some Protestant German missionaries are adopting 
‘the Roman Catholic plan, and intend to penetrate into the interior 
‘disguised as natives, but 1 have not had the pleasure of meeting 
‘any of them.’ 

With this we take leave of Captain Blakiston, and can very safely 
commend his pages to the attention of our readers. He has had the 
honour to be not only one, of the first explorers, but also to be chief 
historian of the first expedition up this truly magnificent river, and 
deserves remembrance accordingly. Dr. Barton’s illustrations, by 
the way, it would be unjust not to mention, add greatly to the value 
and beauty of the book. No merely verbal description would have 
conveyed half so vivid an impression of the variety, beauty, and 
frequently romantic grandeur of the scenery met with in navigating 
the Yang-tsze. 


The: Life of Joseph Locke, Civil Engineer, M.P., F.R.8., ete. By 
JoserH Devry. London: Richard Bentley. 1862.—Joseph Locke 
has added another name to the already long roll of distinguished 
Yorkshiremen. Born in 1805, at Attercliffe, near Sheffield, he 
was early removed to Barnsley, in consequence of a change in 
his father’s engagements, and made good use of such rude teaching 
as was at that time to be had at its Grammar School. At thirteen 
he was put to learn the business of a colliery-viewer in Durham, 
and left his situation because he could not condescend to carry a 
letter-bag. His next essay was with a land-surveyor at Rochdale, 
whose wife set the future engineer to rock her child’s cradle. The 
future engineer could by no means bring his mind to any such 
occupation, and in about a fortnight after leaving home he again 
returned to it, uninvited and unexpected, having trudged the whole 
wild and hilly way on foot. It is not unlikely the lad was really 
conceited, though he may not have been much to blame for the way 
in which he relieved himself of these unfitting occupations. But 
what passes for conceit is frequently, in the case of the young, only 
the mistaken action of qualities very different from conceit. And 
we must beware, therefore, of judging young Locke too hardly 
when we find him trying one thing after another without success, 
and boasting, even in the midst of his failures, and of his father’s 
consequent displeasure, that he would one day ‘ enter Barnsley on 
“horseback with a groom behind him.’ His father next took him 
into the office of the pit of which he was manager, and as the proper 
office work was not enough to occupy Joseph’s time, it was varied 
with the intolerable humiliations of having to lead coals and to feed 
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a cow. Such was the miscarriage of all his resolutions to better 
himself. But at length came hope and deliverance in the person of 
George Stephenson. ‘Send him to me,’ was Stephenson’s answer 
to the father’s complaints about his luckless son, and the son was 
sent accordingly. In the well-known workshops at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Joseph Locke found hard but stimulating and congenial em- 
ployment. He applied himself with a diligence scarcely inferior to 
that which had before been shown by his new master, in increasing 
his few acquirements, and in mastering the theory of some of the 
things he was thenceforth to practice. The deficiencies of the 
Barnsley Grammar School were compensated, and Locke had found 
out ere long not only what the inside of a locomotive engine was 
made of, but how should be laid down and constructed the lines on 
which such engines were torun. He was of the greatest service to 
George Stephenson in surveying and superintending the line between 
Liverpool and Manchester, and before the expiring of his first en- 
gagement, accepted another for three more years at a salary of £100 
a year. But then came successes more decided, and a growth in 
self-confidence accordingly. Locke felt that he was worth more 
than he received. For there was now to be made not one railway 
only, amid all obloquy and difficulty and opposition, but many rail- 
ways, with honour and fame and emolument to boot. The three 
years’ engagement stood in Locke’s way. What he did with it Mr. 
Devey is unwilling openly to say, but he allows us to find out for 
ourselves, and confesses that thenceforth George Stephenson and 
Joseph Locke were no more friends while lifelasted. Each of them 
prospered as is given to few, and the world found room enough for 
both. Locke’s services were in great demand with all railway di- 
rectors, for he had learnt how to draw up a specification, and under- 
stood the art of confining a bill within the tether of the estimates. 
The Grand Junction, the Sheffield and Manchester, the Greenock 
and Glasgow, the Scottish Central, the Scottish Midland, the Havre 
and Paris, and other railways, gave free scope to his energy, and are 
the lasting proofs of the quality of his work. In 1847 he bought 
the manor of Honiton in Devonshire, and was shortly after returned 
as its representative in Parliament. His new honours sat on him 
not other than becomingly, and were not the only ones which his 
fellows willingly conferred on him. In 1860 he died almost sud- 
denly at his seat near Moffat, in what one thinks should have been 
but the prime of his life. 

The story of his life has been well told by Mr. Devey, who, like 
many other biographers, errs on the side of excessive admiration. 
Mr. Locke is to him not a thoroughly able and indefatigable engi- 
neer, who was offered the fortune of a millionaire in exchange for 
his engineering, and who had the sense and will to take it; but he 
‘ isa man of nothing less than genius, accomplishing triumph after 
triumph by his own matchless powers alone. With a less exag- 
gerated idea of his hero, Mr. Devey’s own style would, we think, 
have been somewhat more simple, easy, and natural. 
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Tlerminius: A Romance. By I. E. 8. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
& Douglas. 1862.—This singular romance is written as an auto- 
biography, but is declared by its author to be in no way autobio- 
graphical. As a study of character itis by no means without power, 
and as a narrative of events having some verisimilitude to history, 
it is far from being devoid of interest—Herminius was born of 
noble parents at about the end of the first Christian century, and 
was educated as became his birth. At fifteen he was initiated into 
some highly select ‘mysteries,’ in which his father was a distin- 
guished proficient. In course of time he heard of the Christian 
religion, and became utterly unsettled in the faith he had professed, 
notwithstanding that he had already been recognised as a ruler of 
the highest degree of his terrible and mysterious Brotherhood. 
Unable to support his distress, he confessed his difficulties to a friend, 
and they fled together from the vengeance which would infallibly 
have been visited upon discovered apostacy. Having joined the 
Roman legions then in Britain, the two friends had many ad- 
ventures and escapes by flood and field, as well as some interesting 
passages among the fair sex. Both were Christian, but to gain a 
beautiful girl, Herminius apostatized from Christianity as before 
from Paganism. Possessionand remorse came together. The first 
love was forsaken for a second. Noble resolves were almost uni- 
formly frustrated ere they could reach performance. Fidelity to 
Pagan mysteries or to Christian verities, to affianced women or to 
noble friends, seems to have been the one quality in which Her- 
minius was wholly wanting. Perpetual vacillation did not fail to 
bring its punishment. He became the victim of undying remorse, 
and though there is but a poor and melodramatic solemnity in his 
injunction to thank the Almighty Father for our not being as he 
was, we are not indisposed to obey it. We presume that any object 
of the author beyond that of amusement and of exercise for his 
powers of invention and narration, must have been to exhibit the 
deplorable and truly fearful effects which too often result from such, 
or such like, combinations of faculties as he has found in the bril- 
liant but practically worthless man he has so graphically portrayed. 


Gamle Norge; (Old Norway) or, Our Holiday in Seandinavia. Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1862.—Gamle Norge is a 
pleasantly written account of the holiday mentioned on its title- 
page. ‘The authoress, a lady friend, and two gentlemen, made up a 
party, and had a ramble over Old Norway, and over sundry places 
besides, which gave them a measure of health and enjoyment far 
exceeding anything they had ventured to expect. They met with 
sundry inconveniences to which travellers are not unaccustomed, 
but landed’ at Hull after a three months’ excursion, seeming to 
themselves to have condensed into the months the pleasure of as 
many years. ‘The lady writes well and spiritedly, and assures us 
that Old Norway is full of all sorts of beauties, possibilities, scenery, 
life, and is no less accessible to her own sex than to ours. 
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The Odyssey of Homer. ‘Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Pamir Srannore Worstey, M.A., Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vol. Il. Books xiii—xxiv. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1862. — We have 
very much pleasure in calling attention to this volume, completing 
Mr. Worsley’s translation of the Odyssey. The high opinion we 
expressed of its predecessor is merited equally by itself, and to us, at 
least, there is no translation of this exquisite and fascinating poem 
which will worthily compare with the one under notice. Disre- 
garding all questions of the positively or abstractly best metre in 
which to render Homer, Mr. Worsley has used the one which it 
appeared to him he could use best. We have not space to exhibit 
specimens of his work, nor would any specimen we could choose 
do justice to the whole; but in what thoroughly common-sense and 
earnest manner he has addressed himself to his task, will be seen 
from a sentence or two we extract from his preface. Premising the 
recent discussions on the relative merit of various English metres as 
applied in translating Homer, he writes :—‘ Perhaps it has not been 
‘sufficiently borne in mind that in this case the abstract best, and 
‘the practical best, are not of necessity one. The employment in 
‘translation of a metre, however excellent in itself, which has not 
‘yet been thoroughly naturalised in original poetry, may be thought 
‘premature. But to leave this out of the question, much must even 
‘then depend on the special aptitude of each translator, and a man 
‘may be able to render Homer worthily in one form, who would yet 
* seem! quite out of his element in the use of another. In practice, 
‘therefore, it is less important that a translator should select the 
‘absolutely best metre, than that he should select, with of course 
“due regard to the nature of the subject, that metre which promises 
‘to be most plastic and manageable in his own hands. Under the 
“surface of Homer’s equable manner there is, so to speak, such 
“many-sided breadth of; poetry, that no translator is likely to 
‘acquire any degree of practical mastery over more than one or two 
‘phases of it; for a mind that would embrace and appropriate the 
‘whole would be irresistibly impelled to original composition. 
‘Such being the case, it would evidently be unwise to neglect the 
‘special conditions under which one’s own ability might be made the 
‘most of, and consult only the demands of speculative theory in the 
‘choice of metre. The recognition of a just diversity of choice 
‘need not prevent us from acknowledging that a translator who finds 
‘in a strictly analogous metre the most ready and natural form of 
‘expression for his own powers, so far as they correspond with the 
‘characteristics of Homer, is likely to achieve something higher and 
‘better than his less fortunate competitors. . . . . The true 
‘principle would seem to be this: Strive to see vividly what Homer 
‘sees, and then, as nearly as may be in the poet’s own words, to 
‘stamp this vision upon the brain of ordinary men; remembering 
‘always that it is a nobler success to represent the manner and the 
‘idea than to copy the phrase, and that, when the two forms of re- 
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‘semblance are at strife, the lower excellenee must yield to the 
‘higher, the particular truth to the general, the sign to the thing 
‘signified. Let the result of my labours be what it may, I feel that 
‘on the whole I have aimed consistently at the right mark. I can 
‘truly affirm that the Odyssey has been to me not so much a verbal 
‘ enigma to be solved, as a phase of human life to be realized.’ To us 
also it appears that Mr. Worsley has aimed consistently at the right 
mark, and that he has not only aimed at it but reached it. He has 
our best thanks for a work upon which he has spared no pains, and 
to whose accomplishment he has brought qualifications so distin- 


guished, and a conception which is not more scholarly than philoso- 
phical and broadly human. 


London Lyrics. By Frepertck Locker. London: Basil Mon- 
tagu Pickering. 1862.—We have read Mr. Locker’s Lyrics, and 
are sorry to be unable to give them our good word. Occasionally 
pretty, they are always weak, and not seldom silly. 


Dante's Divina Commedia: The Inferno. Translated by W. P. 
Wixrz, Advocate. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1862. 
—Mr. Wilkie’s translation of the Inferno reads for the most part 
smoothly and agreeably, and contains many lines of notable power. 


Travels in Peru and India while superintending the collection of Chin- 
chona Plants and Seeds in South America, and their Introduction into 
India. By Crements R. Marxnay, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With Maps 
and Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1862.—In 1859 Mr. 
Markham was appointed by ‘the Secretary of State for India in 
‘Council’ to superintend the arrangements and carrying out of an 
attempt to introduce the Chinchona plant into India with a view to 
its naturalization. The attempt has been completely successful, and 
we shall no longer be dependent on South America for supplies of 
Peruvian bark. In collecting the plants and seeds of this invaluable 
medicine Mr. Markham met with many difficulties requiring 
patience, tact, and courage, in orderto surmount them. He was led 
to explore parts of Peru hitherto unknown to Europeans, and had 
the good fortune to compass the object with which he set out. He 
has recorded his observations and travels in a thoroughly solid and 
careful as well as entertaining and sensible book. He has rendered 
distinguished service, and we hope that ‘the Secretary of State for 
‘India in Council’ has shown that he knows how to appreciate both 
Mr. Markham and his assistants. It may be some comfort to our 
non-homeopathic friends to know that as early as the 31st of August 
last, there were more than 72,000 Chinchona plants on the Neil- 
gherry Hills alone, and that they were all of them ‘in the finest 
‘possible state of health.’ 


Scotland under her Early Kings. A History of the Kingdom to the 
Close of the Thirteenth Century. By E. Witt1am Rosertsoy. Two 
Volumes. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1862.—Mr. Robert- 
son’s pretensions in this works are very modest and, so far as a 
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careful examination has enabled us to judge, are anything but 
ill-grounded. He seeks to supply a hiatus in Scottish history, 
which has given equal scope to dogmatic imagination and to 
indolent incredulity. To fill up that hiatus with history that 
should be worthy of the name, he has had recourse to the most 
reliable documents accessible to his research, and has availed 
himself of the assistance of the best living authorities on his 
subject—Mr. Cosmo Innes being not the least. Across a veritable 
Chat-Moss, that reaches from 4.p. 842 to a.p. 1058, he has essayed 
to construct a solid road that may be safely traversed by all 
men who prefer facts before fancies, and who have no wish to 
be absorbed and swallowed up by the insatiable bog which no 
preceding engineer has been able to cross. We are obliged to 
doubt whether he will not be found to have relied somewhat 
too freely upon the chroniclers—especially upon Fordun—though he 
has been careful to seek the proper limits between just scepticism 
and legitimate trust. Among the parts of his work which interest 
us most, are those which treat of the general internal condition of 
the kingdom from time to time, showing what were the habits 
of its people, the working of its religious and civil institutions, 
and how were developed in it the germs of succeeding modifica- 
tions in its history. Mr. Robertson’s Appendices appear to have 
been added with something like hesitation; they wil! be found, 
however, by all who consult the work, to add materially to its 
value. He has made all students of Scottish history very much 
his debtors, and has rescued from chartularies and almost forgotten 
chronicles many a fair jewel of the past; has produced two 
of the most substantial and worthy volumes we have seen on this 
subject; and has left us to regret nothing but the fact that the 
materials he has so laboriously collected and so carefully examined, 
are not presented so skilfully or graphically as we think were to be 
wished. 


The Influence of the Mosaic Code upon Subsequent Legislation. By I. 
Bensamin Marspey, Solicitor. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 
and Hatchard & Co. 1862.—In his first chapter Mr. Marsden insists 
on the fact of a law of nature, and appeals to Blackstone and Sir 
James Mackintosh as authorities ‘for supposing that this law is bind- 
ing all over the globe.’ Having thus made sure of a basis of opera- 
tions and of a way for retreat, he ventures on the very bold advance 
of shewing that other persons besides Blackstone and Sir James 
Mackintosh, have entertained similar opinions. Still relying on 
authorities, he suggests, but will not frankly say, that in this 
law which all men are to themselves, may be found all the 
necessary foundation for the innumerable codes which innumerable 
societies of men have based on it. This, however, will not 
content him. ‘Trained in reverence for precedents and obedience to 
‘decisions,’ he is unable to see by any other light than that 
he has thence derived, and would no more dream of trusting to 
the clearest deductions of reason, than of ‘ compassing or intending 
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“the death or destruction, or any bodily harm tending to death 
‘or destruction, maiming or wounding, imprisonment or restraint,’ 
of the most illustrious person in these realms. ‘ And he proceeds 
accordingly. He prefers the Book of Leviticus to the book of 
human nature, and has the strongest persuasion that Blackstone 
and Lycurgus, Coke and Solon, the Decemvirs and Confucius, were 
all of them and equally indebted to the codified regulations to 
be found in the Pentateuch. We are sorry to infer from a number 
of his quotations, that his scholarship appears to be on the 
same level as his perspicacity. 

Calvin: his Life, his Labours, and his Writings. Translated from 
the French of Fétrx Buneeyer, Author of the ‘ History of the 
‘Council of Trent.’ Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1862.—The 
Messrs. Clark have undoubtedly done well to issue this translation. 
It has all the clearness and force of the original, and has not failed 
to preserve its peculiar characteristics while uniformly adhering to 
good and vigorous English. Of the quality and character of the 
work itself, the name on its title-page is a sufficient guarantee. In 
Pastor Bungener’s memorials we have less the history of a man 
who lived and died three centuries since, than the portrait of one 
who seems to be living now, to belong to the actual present, to 
move, and think, and toil, and fast, in almost our very company. 
It is this which gives such charm to the author’s writings, and 
which has the additional advantage of making their chief inci- 
dents and facts so easy to remember. 

Essay on Religious Philosophy. By M. Entrez Satsser. Translated, 
with Marginal Analysis, Notes, Critical Essay, and Philosophical 
Appendix. In Two Volumes. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1863.—Professor Saisset has divided his very important discussion 
of Modern Pantheism into two parts, consisting respectively of 
historical studies and of a series of meditations. Under the 
first and more properly critical part, we have treatises on the 
‘Theism of Descartes,’ ‘God in the System of Malebranche,’ the 
‘Pantheism of Spinoza,’ ‘God in the System, of Newton,’ the 
‘Theism of Leibnitz,’ the ‘Scepticism of Kant,’ and the ‘ Pantheism 
‘of Hegel.’ The meditations are more directly constructive, and 
exhibit the grounds on which Professor Saisset is content to rest the 
fundamental articles of his own faith. To numbers of minds 
this historical process of inquiry is indispensable in order to 
satisfaction. ‘To such, and only in a somewhat less degree to other 
minds, these volumes may be most confidently recommended. 
Professor Saisset is equally distinguished for the thoroughness of 
his learning, the exquisite clearness of his thought, and for the 
ease and grace with which he addresses himself to every detail 
of the matters which demand his attention. We delay over his 
pages with pleasure. The Notes and the Essay, for which we are 
indebted to the translator, give great additional value to the 
work. They are characterized by acuteness of perception, by a 
fine and manly eloquence, and by a most apposite learning. It 
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is long since we have seen a work treating of the profounder and 
more mysterious aspects of Religion, and of the theology inseparable 
from it, which has afforded us a satisfaction so complete. The 
thoroughly noble and earnest spirit in which the translator has 
applied himself to his unusually important task, we cannot but 
signalize by quoting almost the last words of his admirable 
Essay :— 

‘You show me the Personal, Infinite, God, Creator of earth 
‘and heaven. But there rises before me the thought of One, 
‘without whom I suspect you would never have told me even 
‘ that, and he says what draws me to God as all the metaphysics on 
‘ earth, and all the stars in heaven never could: ‘No man cometh 
“unto the Father but by Me.” ’ 


The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World; or, the 
History, Geography, and Antiquities of Chaldeaa, Assyria, Babylon, 
Media, and Persia, Collected and Illustrated from Ancient and Modern 
Sources. By Grorce Rawiiyson, M.A., Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I. London: John Murray. 1862.—It is surely one of the 
most interesting circumstances of our times that so large a measure 
of attention is being everywhere devoted by the learned to the 
antiquities of the East, and that so extraordinary a flood of light 
should, with comparative suddenness, have been poured upon the 
treasures which the ancient Eastern world has almost everywhere 
buried in its tombs and its palaces, in its sunken mounds, and in 
the walls and foundations of long-lost cities. Foremost among 
those who have given such attention and brought such light, are the 
two brothers, Sir Henry and Professor Rawlinson. To posterity 
their names will be inseparably associated with all that is being 
now accomplished in this long-neglected department of inquiry ;. 
and men will turn to the dedication of the invaluable work whose 
first instalment is before us to show how in the middle of that 
nineteenth century—so much better than the twenty-first or thirty- 
fifth—there were scholars who, amid all their acquisitions and toils, 
kept great and gentle hearts, and at least one among them who 
was fain to write, ‘To my brother, Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, 
‘K.C.B., D.C.L., ete., to whose genius, labours, and constant’ kind-. 
‘ness I feel myself indebted more thar I can express, this work is 
‘dedicated, as a small token of grateful and affectionate remem-. 
brance.’ 

Of the work itself we must find another opportunity of speaking. 
more at length. Only its first volume has yet been published ; and 
all we have to hope is,{that its successors may be worthy of itself. 
It is devoted to the monarchies Chaldea and Assyria; and it is 
unnecessary to say that, in producing it, Professor Rawlinson has 
availed himself of every accessible source of information, and of all the 
assistance derivable from the advance of critical and archeological 
science. We read, accordingly, in this volume the history of. 
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Chaldeea and Assyria written afresh. Their monuments .are no 
longer dumb: their language has become once more intelligible. 
We know what were the arts they practised, the forms of polity 
under which they flourished, and not a little of the whole civiliza- 
tion and religion they inherited or attained. Our readers will find 
the 230 illustrations with which the volume is enriched no small 
help towards appreciating the text. 


Gongora: an Historical and Critical Essay on the Times of Philip III. 
and IV. of Spain. With Translations. By Epwarp Cuvrton. Vol. I. 
London: John Murray, 1862.—Mr. Churton has aimed in this very 
interesting and instructive Essay ‘to lay before the reader a short 
‘account of the life and times of Lewis Gongora, the manners of 
‘the Spanish Court under the Duke of Lerma, the poet’s patrons, 
‘friends, and imitators, the literary history of his poems, the con- 
‘troversies of critics concerning them, and, lastly, the principle 
‘which has guided the translator in the selection now offered to the 
‘English public.’ The text is a very wide one ; but the discourse is 
so well managed as to be adequate to it. The translations are exe- 
cuted with remarkable spirit and force. None but a poet could so 
well have translated a poet. 


Through Algeria. By the Author of ‘ Life in Tuscany.’ London: 
R. Bentley. 1862.—The lady to whom we are indebted for this 
book travelled with a friend of her own sex through the greater 
part of Algeria, visiting nearly every one of the chief centres of 
Algerian colonization. She writes with a very agreeable anima- 
tion, and with much good sense. Her sketches of the native popu- 
lation are sufficiently graphic and life-like ; and her thoughts on the 
French occupation are marked by intelligence and sagacity. It 
appears to her thatthe great secret of the failure of our neighbour 
is in the pestilential miasma of what was once one of the most 
ran and productive countries known. Algeria is still pro- 

uctive, no less so than in the days when it was the granary of 
half the civilized world; but the emigrants whom France has sent 
with so many aids and such lavish generosity to take possession of 
it, have ‘died off like flies’ in only too many cases, and the reports 
of their fate have done anything but encourage their neighbours to 
follow their example. Agricultural engineering has already done 
something to diminish this, and is every year doing more. 
Probably, therefore, the day wi// come when France will be repaid, 
and when her finances will no longer groan under the burden of so 
splendid a possession. 


The Primary School: By J. Unwry, M.A., Principal 
of Homerton College. First Part—School Management. London: 
Longman & Co. 1862. — In this very clear and common-sense 
book, Mr. Unwin writes first of the parties on whom education 
devolves, and on the general principles of education. He next 
explains his views of the school-room, its fittings and furniture, and 
says some very excellent things on the manager and the school, the 
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teacher and the school, and on the relations which ought to be 
recognised between the parent and the school. In the Introduction 
we find one or two things which do not command our concurrence ; 
but the book, as a whole, and, indeed, in almost the whole of its 
details, has both our hearty approbation and our best wishes for its 
abundant sale. Especially should no teacher, or manager, or com- 
mittee-man of such schools as are sanctioned by the Congregational 
Board of Education, consider himself qualified for his task unless 
he knows what Mr. Unwin has to say about it. 


A Chat with the Boys on New Year's Eve. By Orv Merry. 
London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. — ‘Old Merry’ has a 
very pleasant, simple way with him. He occasionally uses forms 
of expression to which boys are understood, we believe, to cherish 
objections, and is, perhaps rather hard on them for-their sentiments 
on being ‘ pecoinsd 5 up in a pew at church to hear long prayers and 
‘dry sermons ;’ but surely his quiet and most kindly talk of fare- 
well to 1862, and of welcome to 1863—extending through some fifty 
— of his charming little book—will commend itself to many boys, 
and cannot fail to do them good. There is an understanding of 
their ways of thinking and feeling which seems to us all that 
it should be: manly and kindly; not fearing the truth, and frank 
in challenging the trust and sympathy of boyish hearts. 


Missions to Western Polynesia. By A.W. Murray. 8vo. Snow. 
—This is a fitting companion to Dr. Turner’s excellent volume on 
Eastern Polynesia. Mr. Murray has been a missionary in the ser- 
vice of the London Missionary Society a quarter of a century, and 
in this publication furnishes sketches of the missions through the 
islands of Western Polynesia from the commencement to the present 
time. The book is full of interesting information concerning heathen 
life and missionary experiences. 

Bacon’s Essays, and Colours of Good and Evil. By W. Aunts 
Wriecut, M.A. Macmillan.—In this beautifully printed pocket 
volume the reader will find Bacon speaking to him in his own 
orthography, with his own italics, and with the aid of learned notes 
and of an ample glossary furnished by the editor. 


| The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By the Author 
| of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.’ Parker, Son, & Bourn. 
—This is another volume of collected essays from the pen of a 
writer who is deservedly a favourite with the public. It is a good 
sign to find that papers characterized by so much quiet power are 

so popular. 

Thalatta ; or, the Great Commoner: a Political Romance. Parker, 
Son, & Bourn.—When we say that the author of this ‘ Romance’ 
sees in Mr. D’Israeli the best of all patrons and the model states- 
man, we scarcely need say the production is not to our taste. 
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ART. 


Art this season of the year there is mostly but little doing in the 
world of Art, and promises—to be duly fulfilled during the coming 
spring—take the place, for the present, of performance. 

The ‘National Gallery’ is re-opened, and some new pictures are to 
appear there. At present only one is exhibited, a cottage and trees 
in bright sunshine, by Hobbima. As the sole specimen of an artist 
hitherto unrepresented in our collection, it is worthy of note. Some 
art critics, however, complain that it is not so fine a specimen of this 
master as they would desire to see in a national collection. The 
‘ Winter Exhibition’ has opened with a collection of pictures very 
miscellaneous in character, several being undeserving of notice, but 
the greater part—and among them we may place the many good 
sketches for larger pictures—merit notice. Mr. Ward’s smaller and 
earlier versions of some of his well-known pictures are very in- 
teresting studies, taking you, as it were, behind the scenes; and 
Mrs. Ward’s charming studies of children are as delightfully simple 
and natural as usual. The study by the late Mr. Leslie, intitled 
‘A Reverie’—a lady sitting in deep thought—shows his great 
mastery of refined and delicate expression, a quality in which he 
especially surpassed his contemporaries, and which has not been 
reached as yet by any of our living artists. Mr. Dobson, in some 
of his beautiful presentments of childhood, however, approaches, 
we think, very near; but we cannot give this praise to his ‘Rebecca,’ 
for not only is she unoriental, but scarcely even good-looking. Far 
superior in beauty and feeling is Mr. Goodall’s ‘Children in the 
‘Wood.’ The landscapes are very good: Mr. Linnell’s fresh and 
breezy as usual; Mr. Stanfield’s have all their accustomed truth and 
spirit; while Mr. Roberts gives us a very fine bit of perspective in 
his ‘ Venice, looking past the Dogana, down the Grand Canal.’ 

‘The Society of Painters in Water Colours’ has this year offered 
us a Winter Exhibition, and this, like the one we have just noticed, 
consists largely of studies. The veteran Mr. Hunt is here in great 
force, with a collection of drawings, ranging from one in his earliest 
manner, ‘Old London Bridge,’ a slightly-tinted pen drawing, but 
remarkably clear and spirited, down to the highly-tinished paintings 
of later days—altogether eighteen in number. Mr. Burton’s archi- 
tectural studies are very fine, especially his ‘Eucharius Kapelle 
‘Nuremberg.’ Mr. C. Haag gives us pleasant studies from Eastern 
lands; while Messrs. Dodgson and Jenkin afford us many a sunny 
recollection of our own fair land, with its rich clustering trees, its 
shady nooks, its quaint red-brick manor-houses, or stately ruins— 
those thoroughly ‘old English’ scenes which neither artist nor spec- 
tator ever tire of beholding. We should be unjust to a very meri- 
torious painter did we close without noticing Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ Morning 
‘of the Battle of Agincourt.’ Although rather injured by the 
artist’s too great love of the melodramatic, it is really a fine picture. 
Knights, men-at-arms, archers, all engaged in prayer: that hushed 
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moment, just before the resistless charge will be made. There is 
great intensity of feeling in this picture, pervading even the least 
important details. 

A word may be bestowed on Mr. Cruikshank’s exhibition of his 
works, which, although inferior in many respects to that of Mr. 
Leech, is interesting when we bear in mind that this veteran’s first 
drawings were made in 1798, and that now, at the close of 1862, he 
has not yet laid down his pencil. Independently of the undoubted 
merit of many of these sketches, they are most suggestive in placing 
before the eye—and by an artist, too, who actually witnessed them— 
scenes which have now taken their place in English history. The 
funeral of Lord Nelson, Sir Francis Burdett’s committal to the 
Tower, the Queen’s trial, and some of the best caricatures Cruik- 
shank ever executed, will be found in connection with this, and later 
political events, all'so faithfully depicted—dress, furniture, equipage 
—together with most graphic portraiture. Such sketches have a real 
historical value. What would we not give for such a series illus- 
trating our Reformation, or the noble strife of the Parliament? 

We have few announcements of Christmas illustrated works. 
Probably their ‘fashion,’ as was the case of the Annuals, is passing 
away. Nor, should this be so, need the lover of art lament. 

We are well pleased to find that the thirty photographs, 
from Turner’s original drawings for his ‘Liber Studiorum,’ have 
met with such success, that twenty-one additional photographs, 
from the drawings now at South Kensington, are about to appear. 
Report speaks highly of the admirable manner in which these 
photographs have been executed. 

We cannot better close our remarks than with the announcement 
of the noble aid about to be offered to the Lancashire Relief Fund 
by the general body of our water-colour painters. It has been pro- 
posed that every artist should present one or more paintings for the 
purpose of forming an exhibition, to be opened first in London, and 
then in Manchester and Liverpool; and the pictures subsequently 
are to be allotted to subscribers of one guinea each; the whole of 
the proceeds, both of the exhibition and sale, to be handed over, 
deducting only the working expenses, to the Lancashire Relief 
Fund. This appeal has been most liberally responded to, two 
hundred and seventy artists, male and female, including nearly all 
our first-rate water-colour painters, having given in their names; 
and the exhibition will open early in January. 


SCIENCE. 


The True Figure and Dimensions of the Earth, newly determined from 
the Results of Geodetic Measurements and Pendulum Observations, 
&c., §c. Ina Letter addressed to George Biddell Airy, Esq., M.A., 
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Astronomer Royal. By Jomannes von Gumpacu. Second Edition, 
entirely Recast. With Diagrams. London: Robert Hardwicke. 
1862.—It appears to Mr. Von Gumpach that the received theory of 
the figure of the Earth rests on insufficient data, and that it admits 
of geometrical disproof. He is so very much in earnest in this 
conviction that we would not wittingly speak hastily or slight- 
ingly of his argument; yet we are unable to say other than that it 
appears to us he wants a right thing, but goes the wrong way 
to get it, and is in error as to the reason he has so elaborately 
urged in vindication of it. That so much honest and well-done 
work will be thrown away we cannot think. Possessing methods 
of analysis and a calculus that well merit their title of tran- 
scendant (though it is possible they may one day be transcended), and 
with an army of mathematicians who, in the practical and inces- 
sant application of the methods possessed, will probably never be 
surpassed, it were surely fitting to see whether we cannot gain a 
final and satisfactory determination of the one element whose value 
is still undecided. What we want is an accurate and conclusive 
settlement of the question, What is the length of an equatorial 
degree? Sir Isaac Newton has answered in his ‘Principia;’ but it 
has appeared to many others besides Mr. Von Gumpach, that his 
answer is not certainly right. Indeed, our author insists that it is 
certainly wrong; so far wrong as to result in an error of no less 
than 166 miles in the determination of the length of the equator. 
That the error is nearly so great we confess we do not for a moment 
believe; but that some practical steps should be taken to set the 
matter at rest, is, we think, sufficiently shown by the want of harmony 
in the conclusions of men of the most eminent scientific attain- 
ments, in whose processes of calculation it is impossible to detect 
error. ‘The resultant variations are usually, not invariably,-com- 
paratively slight; but if the present assumed length of an equa- 
torial degree were not to some greater or less extent erroneous, 
there would be no variations at all but such as could be accounted 
for. The practical bearings of the question are two-fold ; first on 
Astronomy, and second on Navigation. As to the first, it is certain 
that if Mr. Von Gumpach is right (or is not, indeed, considerably 
wrong) we shall want a new astronomical theory—a circumstance 
which, of itself, appears to us everything short of a demonstration 
that Mr. Von Gumpach is not right. He makes no secret of the 
fact that the results he has arrived at place him ‘in direct opposi- 
‘tion with the principle of universal gravitation, and the entire 
“system of modern astronomy.’ We cannot but fancy, however, 
that in the combat thus challenged by the author, the principle of 
universal gravitation is not unlikely to have the best of it. 

In respect of Navigation, we doubt whether the author’s case is 
any stronger than in respect of Astronomy. It is true the loss 
of life and property at sea is something fearful and prodigious, and 
that some part of such loss may be owing to the value of a degree 
of longitude not being exactly accordant with the fact. There 
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occurs now and then a case which seems to give a colour of pro- 
bability to such a theory as Mr. Von Gumpach’s; as, for example, 
that of the Conqueror—as good a ship, as well found, and as well 
manned and officered, we believe, as any ship in the service. The 
writer remembers her well. But she went to pieces one glorious 
starlight night in the tropics, on some rocks near the Bahamas, 
though we have no reason to suppose (and of course there was full 
investigation by the Admiralty) that any one was to blame. Her 
reckoning had been perfectly kept, so far as could be ascertained, 
yet she struck, and not on an unknown reef. Why? All that can 
be said is,‘that we don’t know. There have been other cases 
equally remarkable. But what of the opposite difficulty? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Von Gumpach, more ships ought to be lost than saved. 
And if, outof any hundred ships, we are to conclude that the three 
which are pretty sure to be lost are lost in consequence of correctly 
working from wrong data, we shall then have to suppose that the 
ninety-seven which come home in safety commit errors of reckoning 
with so remarkable an uniformity, as to be saved by their own blun- 
ders. The presumption against our author’s conclusion, therefore, 
from actual navigation, while by no means so great as ninety-seven to 
three, is undoubtedly not inconsiderable. Whatis daily accomplished 
in navigation, looks to the uninitiated almost miraculous ; and well it 
may. You may be at sea, for example, for three whole months, and 
never catch a glimpse of anything more solid than a dolphin’s back 
between the Land’s End and Shanghai; yet a skilful captain will 
tell you some fine warm morning, at breakfast, that he will lose his 
favourite sextant to a penny-piece if you don’t see signs of land 
between that and tiffin, and—which is the real wonder—he’ll win 
your penny. See how such ships as the Morning Light and the 
Great Britain, and a fleet of others, will plough all seas in all 
weathers, between Liverpool and Melbourne, and keep their 
reckoning, not to a week or a day, but to a couple of hours or so. 
It is marvellous. Yet in these particular voyages, not only has the 
assigned length of the equatorial degree to be assumed correct, but 
all the error there may be in it tells to its maximum, from the very 
course of the voyage; and we conclude, therefore, that the error, if 
it exists (as we suspect it does) must be very slight indeed, and not 
at all such as to involve the consequences which the author has 
been led to suppose. Into the merits of his asserted demonstration 
we do not enter, but may say that those points of it we have 
examined are presented with clearness and force, and so as to 
be easily comprehensible by any one acquainted with even the mere 
rudiments of mathematical astronomy. Quite apart from all this, 
and from all question of the value of Mr. Von Gumpach’s argu- 
ment, it is surely desirable that some such expedition as that recom- 
mended by him should be undertaken. We believe there is not in 
Europe a single known astronomer who would not be glad if a 
sufficient equatorial arc were determined by actual measurement, 
with all the accuracy which science and mechanics have now 
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rendered possible. It would be an expensive undertaking, but, in 
the end, worth all it cost. There is no reason to suppose, more- 
over, that the burden of it need fall exclusively on any one nation, 
or that, if properly managed, the proposals to take part in so 
important a scientific work would be rejected by France, or Den- 
mark, or Russia, or even by Italy, young as a kingdom, but long 
illustrious for her contributions to astronomy. 

We thank Mr. Von Gumpach for his book, but he must allow us 
to say we are sorry to see reproduced in this second and ‘ entirely 
‘ recast’ edition, the correspondence which excited so much animad- 
version in the first. Astronomers are occasionally ‘ Royal,’ but are 
seldom angelic. Even when busiest with the stars, they may be 
shown by the simplest of experiments to be of no very heavenly 
temper. Mr. Airy, however, had need be all this, and rather more, 
not to have resented Mr. Von Gumpach’s first letter. To seize a 
man sharply by the collar, and intimate what a terrible shaking 
you are prepared to give him if he does not see as you see, 
is scarcely the way, we fancy, to secure a fair chance for either your 
geometry, your logic, or your hidden deserts. 


Geological Observations in South Australia; Principally in the Dis- 
trict South-east of Adelaide. By the Rev. Jut1an Epmunp Woops, 
F.G.8., &e. London: Longman & Co. Melbourne: H. T. Dwight. 
1862.—We have found this volume replete with interest, both 
popular and scientific. Its author is ‘a missionary priest,’ 
whose district is of the truly Australian dimensions of 22,000 square 
miles. He has used the opportunities of almost constant travel for 
observing all that Nature had to show him in these her least known 
fields, and has prepared his account of what he saw in the intervals 
of arduous labour, and without the assistance of either library or 
museum. This alone were a merit not perhaps so rare; but 
to have observed so widely and carefully, and to have written so 
finely human, intelligent, and devout a book, which is at the same 
time no less scientific, is a merit that is both rare and high. 
Hitherto the geology of the Australian colonies has received not 
much attention, though perhaps not less than we could reasonably 
expect. That of Victoria is best known, and is in course of being 
perfected through the endeavours of its Royal Society and the 
explorations of a geologist appointed by Government. Next comes 
New South Wales, and then Tasmania. Of the geology of North 
and of Western Australia we know almost nothing; while ‘that of 
Southern Australia is advanced scarcely more than Mr. Woods has 
advanced it by his researches in the neighbourhood of Adelaide. 
Commencing with a general survey of the geography and a glance 
at the main geological features. of the whole continent, he next 
reviews the soils and the rocks, and shows the picture of an un- 
finished continent. After some account of the reef-formations, we 
come to his chapters on the volcanoes and the caves. So far as 
known, the former are all extinct ; and considering that Australia is 
of almost as large an area as Europe, the volcanic remains are signi- 
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ficantly few. How it can have happened is not yet perceived; but 
certainly it has happened that the southern hemisphere has been 
much more rarely than the northern, the scene of those ‘ immense 
‘ catastrophes’ whose traces have so frequently amazed and awed 
geologists. Of the Australian volcanic regions the most notable is 
that of Mount Gambier. It consists of a chain of craters running 
nearly east and west, the western wall being much the most elevated. 
They contain three very remarkable lakes, of which the author has 
given illustrations. Looking at the engraving of the first of them, 
we might easily suppose it to be a scene of surpassing and romantiec 
beauty, soothing and lovely rather than sombre and grand. The 
author’s description will not only show it otherwise, but will prove 
some of his own qualifications for the work to which he has set him- 
self. He writes,— 

‘ The Blue Lake is a large and deep body of water of irregular 
‘ oval shape, whose longest diameter is nearly east and west. It is 
‘ surrounded on all sides by banks between 200 and 300 feet high, 
‘ and these so steep and rugged that descent to the water’s edge is 
‘quite impossible, except in one or two places. The sides are 
‘ thickly wooded with varieties of the Melaleuca (the tea-tree of the 
‘ colonists), excepting where the rough rocks stand out in per- 
‘ pendicular escarpments, and thus the dark green brushwood is 
‘ broken by huge and craggy rocks descending precipitously for forty 
‘ or fifty feet. These crags sometimes hang over the water, whose 
‘ already dark blue tint is rendered still more gloomy by the reflec- 
‘ tion of their black and stony fronts. The whole appearance of the 
‘lake is wild and sombre in the extreme. The deep blue, or rather 
‘inky appearance of the waters, the blackened precipices which 
‘ bear so plainly the tokens of fiery ravages, the thick and tangled 
‘nature of the brushwood, give the place an air of savage loneli- 
‘ness; and then the place is so quiet, so still, that but for the 
‘ cawing of the rooks overhead, or the splashing of asolitary water- 
‘fowl, one might almost imagine Nature to be at rest, tired with 
‘ sending forth those volcanic fires which poured forth ages ago.’ 

Mr. Woods thinks that the volcano is one of subsidence and not of 
upheaval, and appears to make out a good case. The caves are 
numerous, and the author’s description of them is extremely interest- 
ing. We are sorry not to accompany him in these pages by giving 
some account of the narrative to be found in his own. His con- 
clusion from his researches, as a whole, is, that there was in Australia 
‘an immense area of subsidence during the Pleiocene period, at a 
‘time when Rome, parts of Italy, Vienna, and parts of Austria, 
‘ Piedmont, and Asia Minor, were under the sea,’ and that this sub- 
sidence was accompanied by a coral formation very similar to that in 
the present subsiding area of the Pacific. From these more general 
he deduces other conclusions, relating not only to the geology of the 
Australian continent, but to its flora and fauna. 

Life in Nature. By James Hinton, Author of ‘Man and his 
‘ Dwelling-place,’ ete. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862.— 
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We somewhat doubt whether it is at all in our power to give an 
account of this book which shall at the same time be just to the 
author and to ourselves. We find it now and then a little pro- 
voking, and fancy that others will find it so too. Yet is it full of 
beauty, and of a lofty and spiritual eloquence such as it is not an 
easy thing to find in our current literature. To Mr. Hinton’s chief 
positions we do not give in our adhesion, nor does it appear to us 
that they are so clearly established as they must be in order to 
obtain the acceptance he desires. The book itself consists of four 
chapters which appeared in one of our contemporaries (attracting at 
the time so much attention from some of our leading men of science), 
and of nine other chapters developing the views of those first 
published, and applying their conclusions with rigorous consistency 
but with great boldness and originality. In a passage which our 
readers will not only admire, but with which they will fully concur, 
the author has thus explained his object and some of the thoughts 
which have led him to prosecute it. After mentioning that he 
designs to present here a general view of some of the most inter- 
esting questions which living bodies suggest, he says—‘ All 
‘ thoughtful persons feel that the subject of life cannot be satisfac- 
‘ torily discussed on physiological grounds alone, but that it opens 
“ up some of the deepest problems which surround our existence, and 
‘ raises questions the practical importance of which cannot be over- 
‘estimated. I have, therefore, endeavoured to give a brief expres- 
‘sion to the views which I entertain on some of these questions ; 
‘ feeling that science, happily for us, cannot, if she would, confine 
‘herself to the mere relations of physical objects or material forces ; 
* but that she has a message for us, not less from heaven because 
‘conveyed through earthly instruments, respecting our inmost 
‘nature and our highest relations. Science, in a word, can teach us 
‘—it is het loftiest function and her greatest boon—not only 
* respecting nature, but respecting ourselves, and so can enable us 
“to look with purged eyes on objects which only to our blinded 
“senses can seem trivial. We lose our privilege, we fall short 
‘ of our duty, if we do not seek to gather these fruits wherever they 
‘ are presented to our hand.’ 

It is in this spirit that Mr. Hinton has prosecuted his physio- 
logical studies, and has applied to all nature and to all life, some of 
the truly magnificent results he has derived from them. Frequently 
as we are unable to follow him, we find a singular fascination in his 
views, and in his whole cast of thought and expression a rare and 
exceeding beauty. The chapter on the organic and the inorganic 
appears to us one of the most suggestive of the whole. Next 
follows a chapter on ‘The Life of Man,’ insisting on the moral 
significance of physical life in a manner and to an extent that are 
new tous. We have then the Conclusion, whose last paragraphs 
we cannot but quote. Mr. Hinton has been speaking of our failure 
to comprehend the mystery of existence, and of some possible 
explanations of it. He continues, ‘Or, secondly, we may think 
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‘thus: suppose, instead of seeking to penetrate the nature of 
‘ things, men had been trying to discover whether man was in a 
‘normal or a defective state; had been seeking to discover’ this as a 
‘ necessary preliminary to the solution of ulterior problems. Then 
‘ would not the discovery which now seems like a fatal bar to 
* knowledge—the discovery, namely, that our perception and feeling 
‘ are not true ; that we naturally and universally apply the idea of 
‘ existence falsely, and only by long effort learn that what we take 
‘ for existence is but phenomenal—would not this discovery have: 
‘been hailed as the very answer that was sought, and as a step of 
‘ most hopeful augury? This means that man is in a diseased, a 
‘wanting state. It is the starting-point of inquiry, not the end. 
‘It seems like the end only because we have not been asking the 
‘right question. We have been seeking wrongly, but God has 
* answered us aright. 

‘For it is wonderful to see what a now light arises and what doors. 
‘open, when we take as a guide to our thoughts this idea of a false 
‘ feeling, arising from a wanting state, inman. It is, in one respect, 
‘ one of the best results, though in another it is the sum of all, that 
‘ our whole thought, our very science is made Christian. 

‘Inconceivable things are given us through this knowledge 
‘respecting man, which comes to us in the deceptive guise of an 
‘inability on his part to know. It were not possible to have 
‘ believed that so much was in store for us. I know no question 
‘ that the intellect desires to pierce, or that the heart in its secret 
‘ chambers weeps over or tries to forget, which does not stand in a 
‘ fresh light before it, and bend itself to give it confirmation. Un- 
‘ wittingly to ourselves, God has kept us in the right path, He has 
‘made us do what we had no thought of doing. 

‘ Do not we deal so with our children ?’ 


Phosphorescence ; or, the Empire of Light by Minerals, Plants, and 
Animals. By T. L. Pureson, Ph. D., F.C.S. Lovell.—A treatise 
on one interesting department of science, and from the pen of one 
who has brought intelligence and thought to the study of it. 


THEOLOGY. 


Historical Theology. By the late Wiit1am Cunxinenam, D.D., 
Principal and Professor of Church History, New College, Edin- 
burgh. Two Vols. Clarke.—The mental structure and the outer 
man of the late Dr. Cunningham were in good keeping. Both 
were lofty, massy, resolute, and unyielding. The editors of these 
volumes, the Rev. Doctors Buchanan and Bannerman, speak in very 
high terms of the author’s competency to deal with the subject pre- 
sented in these pages. This subject is not so much ecclesiastical. 
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history, as the results of it, and the results of it especially in rela- 
tion to theology. Any attempt to give a continuous history of the 
Church in a college course would be a mistake. Students can read 
that up from many sources: what they want is, that the most im- 
portant landmarks to be kept in view in the course of their reading 
should be pointed out to them. ‘This was the object of Dr. Cun- 
ningham in the lectures which are here published. It is Church 
history treated very much as Hallam has treated the history of the 
Middle Age. The great phases and results are given in distinct 
sections. The reader who shall go no further will not have travelled 
thus far without advantage; and if disposed to fill up this vigorous 
outline, the means for doing so are at hand. Milman and Cun- 


— for example, will be found good complements to each 
other. 


The Canon of the Holy Scriptures. By L. Gavssen, D.D. 8vo. 
Nisbet.—Dr. Gaussen has here supplemented his well-known work 
on the Inspiration of the Scriptures by another cognate with it. 
In his former treatise there is more deserving attention than the 
persons who reject (and, as we think, rightly reject) his verbal theory 
of inspiration seem disposed to admit. The present volume is of a 
much higher order in respect to scholarship than the preceding. In 
the language of the author, the subject is treated ‘from the double 
‘point of view, of Science and of Faith.’ In other words, the first 
four hundred pages treat of the external evidence, and the remaining 
two hundred treat of the internal evidence, relating to the general 
question. The scientific proof may suffice to make a man in some 
sense a believer; but it is the spiritual proof that must make him 
a Christian if he is ever to become such. It will be a great ad- 
vantage to the English reader to find that the many Latin and Greek 
quotations are also given in English; and the whole English trans- 
lation, we are told, has been carefully revised by the author. To 
those who wish for help on this subject we can cordially commend 
the volume. It is the fruit of much and protracted labour, and of 
earnest religious feeling. 


Freedom and Happiness in the Truth and Ways of Christ. Sermons. 
By the Rev. James Srrarren. Nisbet.—These discourses will be a 
welcome present to many pious minds. Much of the effect of Mr. 
Stratten’s preaching during his fifty years of service as a preacher 
in Paddington Chapel, was no doubt derived from his presence and 
manner. But there is enough in these sermons characteristic of the 
man to make them interesting, instructive, and useful. They are 
more like Bradley’s sermons than anything we find elsewhere, and 
we mean the earlier and better sermons of that writer, for his later 
publications bore but small resemblance to some which had preceded. 
‘We suppose there are even yet some Nonconformists who do read 
sermons ; and we say to such, procure Mr. Stratten’s volume, and if 
one be read, we venture to predict that no one will be left unread. 
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The Early English Baptists. Vol.I. ByB. Evans, D.D. Bunyan 
Library. Heaton.—In this volume Dr. Evans has given us the 
result of much reading and research. The narrative so far, comes 
to the close of the reign of James I. It will be resumed in a second 
volume. There is a body of advanced Protestants conspicuous in 
our history from before the time of the English Reformation, some 
of whom rejected the tenet of infant baptism, while others did not ; 
and to this body in common pertains the honour, through several 
generations, of having constituted the vanguard in the history of 
religious liberty among us. The man who throws any light on the 
alternations of their common struggle does the state some service. 


Jehovah, the Redeemer God: the Scriptural Interpretation of the 
Divine Name Jehovah. By Tuomas Tyter, B.A. Ward.—We owe 
the author of this treatise an apology for not having noticed it more 
promptly. It is a scholarly performance, and those }who may not 
adopt the main conclusion of the writer are not likely to account 
the time spent in perusing what he has written as lost time. His 
conception is, that the name Jehovah should not be interpreted as 
denoting absolute existence, so much as future manifestation, that 
manifestation being manifestation in the work of redemption, as 
foreshadowed in the deliverance from Egypt. For the way in which 
Mr. Tyler reaches this conclusion, and the critical applications he- 
makes of it, we must refer our readers to the book. It is comprised 
in seventy pages. 


The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan ben Uzziel on the Pentateuch, 
with the Fragments of the Jerusalem Targums: from the Chaldee. By 
T. W. Ernermeer, M.A. London: Longman & Co.—This volume 
presents an English translation of the Targums mentioned, extend- 
ing over Genesis and Exodus. ‘There is also an ‘ Introduction’ by 
the translator which will be welcome to the biblical student. 


History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
By T. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology in the University of Got- 
tingen. Division Second, from the End of the Fourth Century to 
the Present Time. Vol. II. Translated by W. D. Suwon. Clarke’s 
Foreign Theological Library. 


Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. From the German 
of G. P. Lancer, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Bonn. Vol. III. London: Clarke.—The first issue of this Library 
for 1863, will contain Lange and Ozsterzee on St. Luke, vol. ii. : 
and the final volume of Dorner, which will comprise complete 
contents, indices, and an Appendix, containing a review of the con- 
troversies respecting the Person of Christ which have been agitated 
in this country from the middle of the seventeenth century to the 
present time, by Professor Fairbairn. 


Our Companions in Glory ; or, Society in Heaven Contemplated. By 
the Rev. J. M. Kirren, M.A. London: Hamilton.—Mr. Killen has 
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written a work intitled ‘Our Friends in Heaven,’ which it seems 
has reached the eleventh edition in this country, and has obtained a 
much wider circulation in America. An author of whom this may 
be said, must be a man possessing considerable power to take hold 
on the public mind. The present work is the complement to its 
predecessor. The author assures us that his great aim has been, 
‘not to speculate, but to expound ;’ to restrict his teaching as rigidly 
as possible to the scriptural warrant. Whether he has been always 
strictly mindful of this rule is a point on which there may be some 
difference of judgment. But the treatise is an able one, and on a 
subject of the deepest possible interest. 


Christian Lyries, chiefly Selected from Modern Authors. Eighth 
Thousand. London: Hamilton.—An admirable selection; and the 
book is quite a gem in paper, printing, and binding. 

Christian Verses for the Children.—This is in all respects a com- 


panion publication to the preceding, only that the poetry here is 
‘for the Children.’ 


The Wearmouth Abbots: a Tale Illustrative of Saxon Christianity. 
London: Freeman.—This tale, as will be supposed, gives us fiction 
founded upon fact. It is an interesting story, and in its substance 
true to history. But the style natural to the author is not favour- 
able to the best execution of his purpose in this instance. The 
persons introduced should have delivered themselves in short and 
terse sentences; in terms rigorously Anglo-Saxon, and with much 
of the marked idiom of our mother-tongue. In this respect the 
author is at fault, greatly more, too, than he need to have been. 


To Be or Not to Be. By the Author of the ‘Triple Judgment.’ 
12mo. London: Freeman.—A book of much intelligent and 
Christian thought concerning that future life which the devout 
cannot but feel to be beyond the present. The aim of the author, 
however, is not merely to present Christian conceptions of the state 
to come, but to develop the processes through which meetness for it 
is to be realized. 


What My Thoughts Are—London: Jarrold & Sons.—A brief 
treatise of a similar character with the preceding. A suitable 
present for the young and thoughtful. 


Hymns, Odes, and Sonnets. By the late Rev. James Smrmons, 
M.A. Edited by J. E. Rytanp, M.A. London: Heaton & Son.— 
The author of these poems was pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Olney, Bucks. It is truly a volume of Christian poetry, such as a 
mind of high culture and devout feeling only could have produced. 
The editor, we think, should have given the public some informa- 
tion concerning the writer. The Nonconformist pastor and the poet 
do not often meet in the same person now-a-days—not so often as 
we could wish, and hardly so often, we think, as they once did. 


Martyrs of Conscience. By the Rev. Wm11am Tuorr. London: 
Ward.—This is an Ode to the memory of the Ejected of 1662, from 
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the pen of one who can bring a high refinement of feeling and 
expression to his theme. Mr. Thorp belongs to the class of men 
who would do again, were there need, what was done by the 
confessors of 1662, and with much of their calm and reverential 
spirit. 


Church Questions: Historical and Moral Reviews. By Joseru Parker, 
D.D. London: Snow.—This volume consists of ten lectures, on 
the principles of Nonconformity, and on the main points at issue 
between Churchmen and Dissenters. The difficulties arising from 
the Baptismal Service, the Confirmation Service, and the Burial 
Service, in relation to clerical subscription, are presented with much 
distinctness and force. Dr. Vaughan, of Doncaster, is exhibited as 
especially open to censure, on the score of his teaching concerning 
the said form of subscription. But on this subject the publication 
by Mr. Mellor, of Liverpool, is the masterpiece in our recent 
literature. 


The Truth in Love. By James France. London: Ward.—A 
neat volume, in which some of the most important doctrines of 
revelation are treated in a manner creditable to the intelligence and 
piety of the author. ' 


Gatherings from the Pit-heaps; or, the Allens of Shiney Row. 
London: Hamilton.—The lives of the Allens, in this little book, are 
a centre from which we can see what collier life in Durham 
has been through the last half century, and something of what 
Methodism has done in such regions. The author has been a 
shrewd observer, and his traits of character are given with great 
distinctness and sagacity. The book is very readable, and not a 
little instructive. 


The Christian Verity Stated. By Watrer CHaMBEr.arn, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Bolton-le-Moors. London: Wertheim.— 
This volume owes its origin to a work published by the facile pen of 
Dr. Beard, of Manchester, intitled ‘ Reasons for being a Unitarian.’ 
Dr. Beard is a Unitarian more of the Priestly than of the 
Martineau school; and, on the whole, the case as against Uni- 
tarians of his class is well put in these pages. 


* Notes on the Gospels, Critical and Explanatory. By Mrtanctuon 
W. Matthew. London: Hamilton.—More than thirty 
thousand copies of these Notes have been sold in America. The 
author, who is a Professor of Biblical Literature, and a man of 
sound faith, has placed the fruit of much learning and research 
before the public within a brief space. 


Life Unfolding. A Poem for the Young. By Exizaneru A. 
Campsett. London: Wertheim.—Mrs. Campbell is a lady of 
intelligence, culture, and piety, and her verse, if never rising to 
the higher regions of poesy, never sins against good sense or good 
taste. 
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To Nonconformists the year which has just closed has been 
one of some excitement. Nothing could be more natural than 
that the year which reminded them of the great epoch in the 
history of their principles, which dates from 1662, should have been 
a year of much interest to them. All their memories and all their 
traditions have been wont to point to that juncture, as to a crisis in 
which their pious and conscientious fathers showed themselves 
to be men of whom the world of that hour was not worthy. Great 
was their astonishment when they found their Puritan brethren 
still within the pale of the Established Church, disposed to question 
their right to claim any relationship with the Ejected of that time. 
When assertions to this effect were made, they listened again 
and again, to be sure that what had seemed to be said was really 
said, and read again and again, to be sure that what seemed to be 
in type was really there. They knew full well that there were 
some points in respect to which the Nonconformists of 1662 and of 
1862 did not all see exactly alike. They knew that the Confessors 
of 1662 did not see alike; that there were as many differences 
among them as among their descendants at this day. Moreover, 
society is a growth, and the present, accordingly, must differ 
more or less from the past, as by a law of providence. In 
everything the present both learns and unlearns after a manner 
of its own; but still it sustains, to a large extent, a substantial 
identity with the bygone. 

We suppose all Englishmen must feel that we owe no small 
debt of gratitude to those sturdy barons who wrung the provisions 
of the Great Charter from the hands of King John. What 
should we think of a man who should affirm the contrary ? Who 
should say—Do you not know that the care of those nobles 
had respect very largely to immunities for their own class? Need 
you be told that the laws of that boasted charter left serfdom 
just as it was; that it all but passed over the rights of the free 
peasantry then rising in the land ; that it left a large mass of feudal 
abuses untouched; that it did not even so much as contemplate the 
existence of a House of Commons to secure the enforcement 
of its new scheme of policy? We answer, we know all that, 
and something more. We know that civil freedom, in its highest 
form, consists in giving security to the person and property of 
the individual, in the largest measure compatible with public 
safety and order. Now these barons stipulated that no English- 
man should be subjected to any bodily restraint or injury, but 
by the law of the land and by the judgment of his peers ; and that 
no tax should be imposed on the nation without consent from 
the Great Council of the nation. The germs of all that we now are 
as free Englishmen, lay in those maxims. The relation of the 
English patriot to the baron of Runnymede, is just the relation 
of modern Nonconformists to the men of 1662; what those 
maxims named were in relation to civil liberty, that the rights 
of conscience, as asserted in 1662, were to our religious liberties. 
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The past avowed the principles; it has been left to later gene- 
rations to bring out more and more the deep meaning that was 
in them. 

Some years since the Churchmen of Oxford determined to raise a 
monument to the memory of the Protestant martyrs who sutfered in 
that city. It was a right noble purpose, as we think. But suppose 
some zealous Nonconformist had gone to Oxford to denounce that 
proceeding as a gross inconsistency. Imagine this intruder as say- 
ing, ‘ Don’t you know, you Churchmen of Oxford, that there were 
‘ many points on which those reformers were far from being of your 
‘mind? Don’t you know that Cranmer had been wont to speak of 
‘ Episcopacy itself as a human institution; that the doctrine of his 
‘formularies differed in some material respect from yours; that 
‘ Ridley sent Hooper to the Fleet Prison for refusing to wear the 
‘surplice; that Cranmer concurred in sending that virtuous man, 
‘ Van Paris, the Dutch physician, to the stake, and in sending that 
‘harmless young person, Joan Bocher, to the same fate? Don’t 
‘ you know that even Latimer could so speak, in his sermons at 
‘ St. Paul’s Cross, of the poor German Anabaptists who were lately 
‘ burnt, as to show that he deemed them rightly served? In brief, 
‘ Don’t you know that with all their zeal to become independent of 
‘ Popish dogmas, and of Popish power, those men had to learn 
‘ what is included in the very alphabet of religious liberty?’ Now 
what would Nonconformists have said of a man who had dared to 
talk thus? To have disowned him would not have been enough. 
Care would have been taken to fix a fitting brand on a bigotry so 
stupid and so execrable. But this is just the course which some 
Churchmen have recently taken towards English Nonconformists ; 
and if the latter have not been beaten down, this has happened 
because they are not made of the stuff which it is easy to beat down. 
We sincerely hope that our Episcopalian brethren may be more 
considerate in future. It is certain they have not taken anything 
by their lack of consideration in this instance. 

The £150,000 and more, already contributed to the Memorial 
Fund, does not by any means present the whole of the contributions 
that will be made in connection with this commemorative move- 
ment before the proposed three years of action in this form shall 
have closed. Many grants made for this fund will be made as a 
stimulus to further expenditure. It was proposed to build 100 
Memorial chapels, the number will be not less than 300. Some- 
what more than half these edifices will be reared without looking 
for extraneous help; the remainder are seeking aid from the Chapel 
Building Committee. The Pastors’ Retiring Fund will be consider- 
ably augmented. And in regard to the literature of the con- 
troversy which has been thus raised, the higher class of Church- 
men have so far avoided the subject, that Nonconformists 
have hardly had an antagonist whom it has not been a 
humiliation to vanquish. For the most part, their assailants 
have been either so ignorant as to betray their weakness in that 
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form at almost every step; or so narrow-minded as to show that 
they were utterly unfit to meddle with such a question. In the 
Lectures which have been delivered, there has been, with scarcely an 
exception, an intelligence, and a tone of moderation highly creditable. 
The first real history of the passing of the Act of Uniformity has 
been given to Englishmen by a Nonconformist pastor, the Rev. John 
Stoughton, in 1862. Mr. Stanford’s Life of Alleine will be read 
with interest in days to come. The volume of ‘Documents’ will 
place the means of knowing the real truth on the questions raised 
in 1662 within the reach of every one. Dr. Angus has spoken 
wisely about the constitution of ‘ Christian Churches ;’ and Dr. 
Waddington has spoken learnedly concerning ‘Congregational 
‘Church History’ among us before 1662. Last has come the ‘ Me- 
‘morial Volume,’ intitled ‘English Nonconformity.’ This work, as 
emanating from a Congregational body, would of course be ex- 
pected to do justice, though no more than simple justice, to the 
history of English Congregationalism. This Congregationalism 
has always embraced the two sections of Baptists and Pedo-Baptists ; 
but in the great struggle on the side of religious liberty these two 
have been one, and on the whole we do not see that either should 
claim in this respect to take precedence of the other. In both con- 
nections there have been men of great enlightenment, and men who 
did not see so far as their brethren ; and no thoughtful person will 
suppose that the virtues on either hand were without their imper- 
fections. But, as we have said elsewhere, to those men it was 
given to constitute the advanced guard in the conflict so long 
sustained in our history in the cause of religious freedom. From 
the ground taken by Churchmen in their censures of the Bicentenary 
commemoration, it could not fail to be a matter of regret to the 
author of this volume, that he could not describe the English 
Presbyterians as sympathizing more than very partially with the 
advanced sentiments of the Congregationalists. Every one ac- 
quainted with the history will know that the author has touched on 
the shortcomings of that class among the confessors of 1662 as 
lightly as possible, if the truth was to be told. 


*,.* We avail ourselves of this space to add a few lines to our 
article on Bishop Colenso. Since that article has been in type, a 
thoughtful correspondent in the Patriot newspaper has fixed on the 
passage of the Israelites across the Red Sea and the Jordan as pre- 
senting some of the ‘ real difficulties of the Exodus,’ if we suppose 
the people to have numbered two millions, including the usual 
portion of the young and infirm. ‘The writer speaks of many 
persons as feeling that they must give up the facts of the narrative, 
or suppose the numbers as they have come to us to be greatly 
exaggerated. Let us test this real difficulty in the way required. 

1. If we suppose the migration to have numbered two millions, 
the passage made for such a number to pass must be supposed to 
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have been of considerable width—say sufficient at least to have 
allowed a hundred abreast to have gone over. 

2. If we suppose the column to have been of this width, and allow 
about four feet of depth to each hundred, the whole would extend 
to the length of some fourteen miles. 

3. It must be remembered that, before coming in sight of the 
Red Sea, this people had been for some while placing themselves in 
order for march or movement; and that at the Jordan they con- 
sisted of a people whose life during the last forty years had con- 
sisted in a constant drill in such exercises. 

4. If then, as required by the writer in question, we suppose 
these people to pass a given point, we can readily believe that they 
might pass it at the rate of two miles an hour, and so the whole 
would pass in about seven hours. In the case of the Exodus we 
may allow two hours more for the flocks and herds. 

5. Now the narrative in Exodus will allow us to suppose that full 
that space was left for the passage which is said to have been con- 
cluded by day break. And as to the passage over the Jordan, the 
great difficulty with this writer seems to be, that the priests should 
have been required to stand at the centre before which this multi- 
tude had to pass until the whole had gone over. But this can be a 
difficulty to those only who accept the miserable figment of Dr. 
Colenso, which would make the males of the house of Aaron, after 
the forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, to consist of three persons ! 

6. The removal of the ten tribes, and the Babylonian captivity, 
show the sort of migrations which were not uncommon in Oriental 
history. In all such cases there were the usual number of the infirm 
and the young. Still the migrations were facts. 

7. It is a mistake to suppose that Dr. Colenso can be silenced by 
any mere reduction of numbers. He has told his critics thus much. 
You may lessen the number of the young and infirm by such 
means, but you lessen the number of the able-bodied prepared to 
take care of them in the same proportion. 

8. We must confess, however, that to us there is something singu- 
larly cold, hard, repulsive, and utterly unworthy of the subject, in 
this whole style of criticism. There is no philosophy in it. It is a 
fretting littleness from beginning to end. The Bible does not answer 
all such questions. It has other work to do, and would have us be: 
occupied in higher things. 


*,* The Epitor has thought the headings on the pages of this Review a 
sufficient guide to its contents, and that the space usually assigned to an 
Index might be more usefully employed. But as readers who bind their 
numbers seem to desire it, the publication of an Index will be resumed 
with the present volume. 
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